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We Genuflect 


Our esteemed contemporary, Frank- 
lin P. Adams of the New York Tribune, 
is a little peeved at our failing to quote 
him at full length. In order that no 
injustice may be done, we now cite his 
remonstrance in full: 

It is not a matter of great pride to be 
quoted in The Independent’s Remarkable 
Remarks; but The Independent should 
blush at its shameful way of quoting. “We 
genuflect to none,” is how we are quoted. 
What we said was “We genuflect to none 
in our worship of the Mute Drama’s new- 
est interpreter.” Will The Independent 
please genuflect? 

If it will please our good F. P. A. 
we are perfectly willing to blush and 
genuflect and apologize to him and to 
the Mute Drama (or Silent Screen), 
without even stopping to call attention 
to the fact that the remainder of the 
sentence which we omitted in no way 
alters the highly original treatment 
of the verb to which we admiringly 
called attention. On but one point we 
venture a mild remonstrance, F. P. A.’s 
assertion that “it is not a matter of 
great pride to be quoted in The Inde- 
pendent’s Remarkable Remarks.” On 
the contrary, it should be a matter of 
greatest pride to be numbered with 
the illustrious company of celebrities, 
notorieties and occasionally nonentities 
whose remarks we emblazon weekly. 
There is no greater honor possible to 
humanity, unless mayhap a place in 
F. P. A.’s own colyum. 


“T Am the —” 


And now King Baby (or the Lord 
High Something for him) gives vent 
to his feelings in a brief burst of 
rhythmic eloquence: 


I Am The Baby 


You are all so big, so strong, so im- 
portant— 

I am the wee little baby. 

In me is poet or peasant, 

Priest or pope, 

Politician or president, 

King or kaiser. 

I am the most precious of all of you. 

For my mother will sacrifice her life 
for me, 

My father centers all his hopes on me. 

I will be the only future reader of 
The Independent. 

Without me none of you would be, 

For I am the potential all of you; 

[ am the baby. 


Chicago. 





Here speaks the voice of the times: 


I Am the Soda Boy 


Thru the long summer I toil day and 
night, your thirst and taste to satisfy. 
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You yell out your orders in a com- 
manding way, and with aching head 
and weary feet I obey. 

Young and old, they seek my foun- 
tain more eagerly than was sought 
the Fountain of Youth. 

My salary is poor, my toil unappre- 
ciated, altho without me this great na- 
tion would be like Sahara. 

But my time is coming when old man 
Booze is surely dead; then I will reign 
supreme. 

But still with weary feet and aching 
head, I will drag each night to my bed. 

I am the soda boy. 


S. MANNY 
Schenectady, New York 
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The tire that walks 
away with the load 


The one quality a truck tire 
must have is ability to get traction. 


Mileage is important and resili- 
ency desirable, but unless the tires 
are able to dig in their toes and 
push when the engine’s' power is 
delivered to the wheels, they might 
as well not be on the truck. 


Few trucks are operated under ideal 
conditions; in sand, in snow, in mud or on 
wet, slippery asphalt, you’ve got to have 
something on the wheels more efficient 
than smooth bands of solid rubber. 


Solid tires are becoming obsolete. Big 
pneumatics are expensive and undepend- 
able. There is only one tire that in all 
kinds of weather and over all kinds of 
roads can carry the truck wherever the 
driver wants it to go, and do it at a lower 
cost per mile than either the plain solid or 
the big pneumatic. 


That tire is the Caterpillar. It is 
made in sizes suitable for trucks of every 
type and weight. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
1710 Broadway New York 
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“Straight Down to China” 


A Tale of Mules and Thrills in the Grand Canyon of Arizona 
By Chester T. Crowell 





HIS is the season of the year 
ji when the American citizen takes 

his railroad and steamship folder 
in hand and faces the problem of what 
to do with his vacation. If the aver- 
ages of past years hold, some various 
and sundry unassorted thousands will 
visit the Grand Canyon of Arizona. To 
those who do I promise “the thrill of 
a lifetime.” 

As a viewer of scenery I want to step 
to the witness stand right now and 
qualify as an expert. I have seen just 
about all there is in the United States 
and Mexico. The Grand Canyon of Ari- 
zona is the only item of scenery I have 
encountered which exceeded my ‘an- 
ticipations. I may as well admit that I 
don’t get much of a kick out of scenery. 
When I run into that much abused 
word “picturesque” I am likely to be- 
come sarcastic. I am a hard-working, 
practical-minded sort of person. I 
looked Niagara Falls right in the face 
without a thrill. Niagara Falls is a lot 
of water going over a rock cliff and 
making a tremendous splash at the 
bottom. There are rainbows playing in 
the mist that rises; it is quite natural 
that they should be. You can get the 








more so than the Falls. So you see the 
Grand Canyon probably never had a 
harder customer to please than on the 
day I arrived. 

Have you ever laughed at one of 
those comic strips in the newspapers 
show:ng a man falling over backward, 
from astonishment, his eyes repre- 
sented by two crosses like the plus 
signs in arithmetic? Well, that was 
me when I took my first look at the 
Grand Canyon. As they say in Man- 
hattan, it simply knocked me loose 
from my shoes. It is impossible to 
picture or describe the Grand Canyon. 
Such distances cannot be represented 
by either photography or painting. I 
walked up to within ten feet of the rim 
and looked down. If I had seen a 
Chinaman peeking at me thru the 
bottom it would not have surprized 
me. And then they told me that I 
could see only half way down from 
the top; I adjourned to a near-by 
bench to contemplate that fact and 
see if I could digest it. 

The walls of the Grand Canyon are 
made up of dazzling whites and dull, 
soft whites and grayish whites and 








bright reds and dull reds, all laid in 


same result by screwing down the 
spray on your garden hose. 

I admit I am hard-boiled. I was in a 
storm at sea and I couldn’t get muci 
out of that. I know something about 


Mr. Crowell, the last man in the string, 

does not look as scared as he says he was. 

But perhaps he and the rest of them are 

just “looking pleasant” for the moment. 

This descent into the Grand Canyon was 

made February 28, 1921, which explains 
the white patches of snow 


layers. Over it and in it the clear air 
of Arizona sparkles like diamonds. 
You see the sunlight going into it as 
tho it were being poured. Having 
looked down you look up and seem to 


the natural laws which cause a ship to 
ride the waves, so the sight of an approaching mountain of 
water couldn’t scare me. I know a boat will ride the top 
of it just as well as the troughs between. I have been up the 
Hudson River and the thing that interested me most was 
the phalanx of icehouses and the marvelous system they 
represent for supplying the largest city in the world with 
ice. I have tramped thru the Catskills and the place I like 
to go back to is where the water is reservoired to supply 
New York City. I have been up on Mount Popocatepetl 
and it struck me that the ascent could be much better 
planned. One of many things I liked about California is 
that they put automobile roads on their mountains. 

I don’t even care much for the Goddess of Liberty. She 
always looks fat and squat to me. The pictures of her are 
much better than the old girl herself. As for Niagara Falls, 
the moving pictures are marvelously beautiful—much 


be able to gauge the distance to the 
clouds. You suddenly feel that you are suspended some- 
where in the free ether of this universe so that you can 
survey all creation. 

You have doubtless come in contact with the phrase 
“millions of years.” That, of course, cannot really mean 
anything concrete to you—unless you have seen the Grand 
Canyon. If you have, you know exactly what “millions of 
years” means. There it is pictured before you. Somewhere 
down below you lies the stream that cut that Canyon. The 
marks of that stream are all along those walls. You have 
a photograph of millions of years before your eyes. The 
weird things you have read in scientific works cease to be ' 
abstractions. They are as conceivable as potatoes or chairs 
or clothes. 

I sat there, a safe distance from the rim of that Canyon 
—a very safe distance—and I breathed very deeply and I 
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felt my heart pounding against my ribs and then I uttered 
this eloquent tribute to Nature: “Damn.” That is all I 
could think of to say and it is a very relieving thing to say 
when you are too full for utterance. I looked down there, 
a mile or more, at a white ledge fringed with green grass. 
Then I levelled a pair of glasses at that ledge and observed 
that the green grass was sturdy trees. I looked down at 
Turtle Back Plateau, more than a mile below me, and I 
saw a small green field. I levelled the glasses again. More 
trees! About forty feet high! 

I want to warn you right here, if -you are going to the 
Grand Canyon, that you can get all the beauty and thrill 
of it from the top. In fact, from an artistic point of view— 
well, the top is the artistic point of view. But I didn’t know 
anything about the Grand Canyon. I had never met it be- 
fore and I had no reports on it. I met a man three min- 
utes after I stepped from the train who offered me a ticket 
to the Grand Canyon and I bought. So did sixteen others. 
I didn’t know that it was within ten minutes’ walk of the 
station. I didn’t know anything about it. Except what I 


¥ 


had read in books—and I am so used to reading that sort 
of thing and then finding the beautiful place littered with 
lunch boxes and tin cans that I didn’t pay a great deal of 
attention to it. 

As I said, I bought this ticket, and after breakfast those 
of us who had tickets were induced to put on overalls or 
riding skirts and mount a collection of tough-mouthed, 
sleepy-eyed mules that were penned up in a corral across 
the street. Even then I supposed that we were going to 
ride around the rim of this Canyon. We started off on a 
little narrow path on the rim of the Canyon and the first 
thing I knew we were bound down the side of the thing. 

Now, I like that Canyon, but I hadn’t come out there 
to tease it. The side of a Canyon has always seemed to me 
to be something that a man should let strictly alone, but 
we went on down and by the time I was ready to ask if 
we were coming up presently, it was apparent that the 
path was too narrow for me to turn around on. There 
were eight persons on mules in front of me and nine be- 
hind me. As I afterward learned, [Continued on page 600 




















H. T. Cowling. Courtesy of the National Park Service 


“The walls of the Grand Canyon are made up of dazzling whites and dull soft whites and grayish whites and bright reds and dull 
reds, all laid in layers. Over it and in it the clear air of Arizona sparkles like diamonds” 











Nothing to Lose but Chains 


A Picture of Germany Today 
By Edward A. Steiner 





NCE upon a time,” 





ee 
() when I arrived at 
the Anhalter Bahn- 
hof, there stood a helmeted, 
white-gloved policeman who 
handed me a brass check, 
which established my place in 
the line of patient travelers 
waiting for a cab. The cab was 
clean, the top hat of the driver 
was of patent leather and 
shining, the Leipziger Strasse 
thru which we drove was bril- 


France, Germany, 


This is the third of a series of articles in which 
Dr. Steiner is giving to the readers of The Inde- 
pendent the record of a trip made at the request 
of the American Friends Service Committee of 
Philadelphia to visit their relief stations in 
Austria, 
Serbia, Poland, and Russia. 
series, “The Story of the Steerage,” appeared in 
the issue of May 14, the second, “Patches of 
Peace,” in that of May 21 


“Danke schon” and is strain- 
ing his weakened muscles 
against the pillars of the 
young republic. The civil ser- 
vants, once the pride of Ger- 
many, are struggling between 
ingrained honesty and_ the 
falling value of the mark, and 
they yield to temptation; for 
they are human. 

Politics is putting its greedy 
fingers on charitable institu- 
tions, on the schools and on 


Czechoslovakia, 
The first of the 








liantly illumined and electric 
signs performed their gymnastics, advertizing champagne 
and other luxuries. This time there was no crowd, no police- 
man; the cab, and the horse looked battered and weather 
worn; cabby’s hat had lost its luster quite as much as the 
Leipziger Strasse and the Hohenzollerns. 

“Unter den Linden” looks shabby now. (Perhaps I am 
comparing it with Fifth Avenue and not with its own 
glorious past.) All its architectural monstrosities seem 
doubly discordant; the Dom Kirche looks like a wedding 
cake at a funeral; the series of statues on the bridge 
leading to the Schloss, and representing the making of a 
warrior, are in the poorest taste, and the big Kaiser 
Wilhelm Denkmal is a German atrocity. With Kaiser Wil- 
helm II on the throne, these things harmonized; they now 
offend the eye. They were part of him, they emanated 
from him. 

I visited the New University Library. My companion, a 
disillusioned professor, pointed to the baroque curves and 
heavy-limbed gods, the gilded crowns and the spreading 
initials of Wilhelm guarding its portals, and he said: 
“This is what deceived us. We thought we were some- 
body, and we discovered that we were nobody.” 

The Friedrich Strasse, which was never a road to Para- 
dise, has become a sewer in Sodom. Around the Bahnhof 
is a clustering Coney Island. One sees open gambling, an 
unashamed woman market, foul pictures and fouler print 
offered for sale; the pellets of saccharine which are served 
in the coffee houses cannot sweeten the cup of wormwood 
which the Berlinese are asked to drink, and liqueurs 
served in grotesque cabarets are their deadening myrrh. 

The Market Halls have been turned into soup kitchens 
where the children of the half-starved poor, the Univer- 
sity students, expectant mothers and new born infants are 
kept alive, being fed with Quaker food, by the grace of 
the American people. Berlin is vocal from the crunching of 
stale Brétchen. At the University, the Philharmonic, the 
opera, the church and the banks, bitter war bread is being 
eaten “in season and out of season,” and the nouveau riche 
eat the delicacies, drink expensive wines, and occupy the 
choice seats at concerts and the theater. 

The red flag makes a lurid background to the insistent 
black and white of the Prussian. Communistic pamphlets 
are peddled openly, poverty once restrained and decent has 
become insistent. War cripples sit on the sidewalks expos- 
ing their maimed limbs, and gassed soldiers writhe and 
twitch to arouse pity, and lure from passers-by the de- 
preciated mark. 

“Once upon a time” the mighty were unapproachable; 
they barked their commands at their underlings, and 
those who wore no uniform, were anathema; now, Sam- 
son has teen shorn of his locks, and he says: “Bitte” and 


business; parties are splitting 
into new factions, the Allies are moving their soldiers be- 
yond the Rhine, and the German “will to power” is paralyzed. 

The past lies heavy upon the spirit of the Berlinese. A 
few, a very few, are repentant, and call upon the people 
to free themselves from guilt by open repentance. But 
their voices are drowned by a stormy protest, and they are 
called the “new traitors.” 

A year ago they could say it openly, and many repeated 
with them “mea culpa.” Now the reply is: “We are sinners, 
but our sins were those of an age, of a world policy, of a 
competitive struggle for dominion.” 

A larger number admits a greater share of guilt for 
Germany thru an unnecessary provocation, an unre- 
strained, open worship of the ‘golden calf,” dumb devo- 
tion to the nation and an unparalleled cult of militarism. 

Many, and one knows not how many, are waiting for 
another “Tag.” “In the Schloss,” they say, “a new Kriegs 
Herr will lodge. . . In twenty-five, fifty, a hundred years 
he will lead out another army, weaponed with the might 
of hate and hurled forth by the spirit of vengeance.” 

Slowly but surely the hope of an age of peace is waning. 
As the Allies move the occupation forward, one sees too 
few signs of hope among the war-weary people. 

“We must teach our children that we were betrayed by 
words and not conquered by arms, that we were humiliated 
and starved by our merciless enemies; we must train them 
for vengeance.” One hears that, with ascending emphasis, 
the further the Allies march beyond the Rhine; and it 
will become the belief in Germany, if justice is not tem- 
pered with mercy and good will. 


HE University of Berlin has grown reactionary, and the 

older men have lost faith in the future, standing as they 
are in the midst of chaos. American Anthropological schol- 
ars know the founder and curator of the Natur Wissen- 
shaftliche Museum, Professor Von Luschan—a_ genial, 
sunny soul, in spite of the fact that most of his life has 
been spent digging for skulls, of which he has secured and 
accumulated some ten thousand. He was always gracious, 
and now is more so, mellowed by misfortune. He led me 
thru Asia, and Africa, the latter his especial pride. He 
showed me negro sculpture and bronze castings, and then 
step by step thru his discovery that the use of iron came 
from Black Africa into Egypt. 

We walked for two hours thru the loot from ancient 
civilizations, which once were Babylon and Tyre. Then 
came his “swan song” for the departed glory of scientific 
Germany. “Now lawyers and saddlers rule the country. 
They have no regard for culture.” His collection of skulls 
has been bought by America, his library is being scattered; 
in a year he must retire because [Continued on page 597 
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“They had now no friends to wel- 
come them the season it 
was winter. Besides what 
could they see but a hideous and 
desolate wilderness full of wild 
beasts and wild men?” 


—wrote Gov, Bradford 


1920 


“The children of the Cape were 

there to welcome them. They were 

as free from fashion as when Gos- 

Captain John Smith and 

Myles ae foot on Cape 
Co ” 


nold, 


—-records the Log of Romp in 1920 





Beang the story told in 
pictures of a score of girls 
who, by right of posses- 
sion of the old names that 
were signed in Bradford’s 
book, came together from 
all parts of the country to 
re-live as far as possible 
the experiences of their an- 
cestors of the “Mayflower” 
—voyaging to Province- 
town on Cape Cod in a 
“Mayflower” of their own, 
the catboat “Romp,” and 
camping and tramping 
there for five weeks of 
free adventure, in proud 
and pioneer independence 
of fashion and convention 
and the. luxuries of life 























“The same day, as soon as we “We went ashore as soon as pos- 
could, we set ashore 15-16 men, sible to see the Cape and to get 
well armed to fetch wood, for a view of the village and the 
we had none left; as also to harbor” 
see what the land was, and what 
inhabitants they could meet 

with” 


Pilgrim Diary—1620 Pilgrim Diary—1920 


“So they set forth three sen- 
tinels, and the rest, some kin- 
dled a fire, and others fetched 
wood, and there held our ren- 


dezvous that night” 


Pilgrims—1620 


“And we cooked our supper on 

the Atlantic shore. ‘A man may 

stand here and put all America 
behind him’—Thoreau” 


Pilgrims—1920 
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“Being thus arrived in a good “The next day being Sunday 
harbor and brought safe to they crossed Uncle Tim’s 
land, they fell upon their bridge to church” 
knees and blessed the God of 

Heaven” 

Bradford Clarke 


“The breaking waves dashed The unspoken fun of tobog- 


On 


(Written by an English goctese who never 


high 


ganing a rockless cliff to the 


a stern and rock-bound sandy beach where the waves 


saw New England) 





“And thus__ they 
found the Lord to 
be with them in all 
their ways, and to 
bless their outgoings 
and incomings, for 
which let his holy 
name have praise 
forever, to all pos- 

teritie” 

1620 Pilgrims 














roll high 


Pilgrims—1920 


“At the end of the 
summer they _re- 
turned to their city 
homes thankful for 
all they had learned 
of the Pilgrims and 
Pilgrim Land” 
1920 Pilgrims 
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The Vacation Mind 


By Preston Slosson 


not only to the man who must work all the time at 

his trade, but quite as much to the man whose tem- 
perament or social code forces him to work at something 
else when the office or shop is closed. 

Let us take the case of Mr. Jones. He is an ambitious 
man and something of an athlete and he goes for a vaca- 
tion in the mountains. This is an admirable start for a va- 
cation, but Fate has fitted an arrow to her iron bow and 
soon it will stick quivering in his breast. As soon as he 
reaches Smither’s Inn at the foot of the Blue Rabbit Range 
he learns that another tourist has broken the world’s 
record by climbing to the peak of Grimmerhorn and back 
again in twenty-three hours, forty-six minutes and seven 
seconds. 

The ambitious soul of Mr. Jones takes fire. He whets his 
alpenstock, summons his 


S =; people cannot take a vacation at all. This applies 


ahead of idle play; Mr. Smith may have been right in at- 
tending to his social duties; Mr. Robinson was very prob- 
ably right in taking the rest cure on the doctor’s advice. 
But, granting all that, their vacation time was still in 
reality work time. One can work at making money, or at 
athletic sports, or at social climbing, or at getting well or 
at anything else. Whatever is done for the sake of some 
object outside itself is work. 

Now a real vacation, if you can get one, consists of play. 
Play is the opposite of work. Play is whatever is done for 
its own sweet sake. If you build a fire to warm yourself or 
to cook a dinner you are at work. If you build a bonfire 
because you like to see sparks redden against the sable 
background of the night you are at play. If you dance to 
improve your waistline or to learn a new step you are 
working. If you dance because you “just can’t make your 

feet behave” when the orches- 





guides, overhauls his equip- 


tra starts you are playing. If 





ment and starts before day- 
break. Frantically he climbs 
over broken pine boughs and 
boulders. The noonday sun 
pours down on him in un- 
dimmed brilliance. He slips 
amid the ice covered slopes 
near the summit of that well 
known mountain. He sinks ex- 
hausted on the top and pulls 
out his spy glass to enjoy the 
view. But in another minute 
he pulls out his watch. No 
time for idle sightseeing if he 
is to beat. the record! Already 
he is thirteen minutes behind 
schedule. Down he starts, re- 
solved to make up for lost time. 





A Driftwood Fire 


By Bernice Leshia Kenyon 
Remember how you piled the driftwood high 
Upon the sand that night? The silence swept 
Down with the darkness, and a slow fog crept 
Upon us from the sea, and stood close by, or not. 
Walling us in with quiet; till your spark 
Made all the hidden magic that had slept 
In dead dry timbers wake, so that it leapt 
In the clear flame, and shattered all the dark! 
Then were all colors of the changing sea 
Set forth in fire,—and suddenly we knew 
In our small vision all the tyranny 
Of storm,—and the far calm of placid blue,— 
And in a breathless moment, we could feel 
The vast sea-monsters move against our keel. 


you go fishing to catch fish you 
are as much at work as if you 
were building bridges or writ- 
ing editorials to make money. 
If you go fishing in the true 
fisherman’s spirit you won’t 
care much whether they bite 


The vacation mind is a law 
unto itself. If it enjoys an oc- 
cupation it keeps on while the 
enjoyment lasts, tho every 
fiber of the tired body may be 
shouting “quit!” If it ceases 
to enjoy an occupation it stops 
at once, tho it create con- 
sternation all around. If you 
have forgotten how to play 











Did you ever try to go down 





watch a little child; a child 





a mountain in a hurry? Then 

you will pity Mr. Jones. The only easy way to go down a 
mountain at record speed is to jump off the top on the 
steepest side; if you try to climb down, it is better to make 
haste slowly. Scrambling, sliding, slipping, tumbling, he at 
last reaches the bottom. He is happy. He has clipped eight 
minutes and two seconds off the record. But he has not had 
a vacation. 

Mr. Smith’s tastes were for old clothes and an old farm; 
chicken dinners and the hay field. But he is married; his 
wife wants to “keep up with the Joneses” (not the above 
mentioned Jones who went mountaineering, but a cousin 
who lives in summer at Seaside Cottages, Millionairehurst). 
Mr. Smith shares the social ambitions of his wife and 
daughter, tho he does not enjoy the late evening entertain- 
ments and the damp sea ‘air gives him a cough. Martyr- 
like he goes thru the social ritual of dancing, dining and 
dressing with his secret yearnings all the time for a fish- 
ing pole and a country brook. He scores a great social suc- 
cess. But he has not had a vacation. 

Mr. Robinson, like Mr. Jones, is a man of active and 
athletic tastes. But he has been overworking on Wall Street 
and the doctor orders “a complete rest” and says all sorts 
of things about what will happen to his heart if he exerts 
himself. So he moves out to the quiet farm where Mr. Smith 
wished to be. Yawning the weeks away he wanders along 
the brook with rod in hand or lies in the hammock fanning 
away the mosquitoes. The rest restores his health. He has 
had an excellent medical treatment. But not a vacation. 

Mr. Jones may have been right in putting a world’s record 


too young to take games with 
conscientiousness. Watch him, engrossed in some occupa- 
tion, call out “do it again” until his weary playmates have 
taken refuge in flight and he is left to continue his exhaust- 
less sport alone. Watch him also stop in the very middle 
of a tennis game and try to balance the racket on his 
nose. That strange thing which those who like it call “lib- 
erty” and those who disapprove of it call “whim’”—that is 
the inmost essence of the vacation mind. A real vacation is 
a trip into a fairy land where the natives never heard of 
duties or obligations and the only law is “Do what you 
really like; not what other people like, or what you think 
you ought to like, or what you are supposed to like, or what 
you try to make yourself believe that you like.” 


The Non-Existent Masses 

N the recent Italian elections the Communists or Bol- 
| shevists polled fewer votes than either of the other two 
Socialist factions and made no showing at all in compari- 
son with the bourgeois parties. Yet Italy has a democratic 
franchise, a véry impoverished proletariat, high taxes and 
high cost of living and every other factor which can aid 
radicalism at the polls. This is one more proof that Bol- 
shevism has no popular following worth mentioning in 
western Europe. Even in Russia the Bolshevist dictators 


<¢have never dared appeal to the people even by holding 


an honest and free election on the basis of their own lim- 
ited, gerrymandered and indirect franchise system. The 
revolutionists appeal to the “masses,” but they actually 
represent a very tiny mass of people indeed. 
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Madame Curie 





and Her Gram 


of Radium 
By Edwin E. Slosson 





HE seemed small and insig- 
S nificant as she stood beside 

the stately President, o.e- 
fore what the Washington papers 
—in their customary way—called 
“the most distinguished assemblage 
that had ever gathered in the East 
Room of the White House.” A 
tired-looking, gray-haired, plainly 
dressed, sweet-faced and _ sharp- 
eyed woman, looking like a Kansas 
farmer’s wife, one of the pioneer 
type who had carried the homestead 
thru drought and _ grasshopper 
years and brought up a fine family 
of children. 

Only some such experience as 
this puts this expression of limit- 
less patience and calm determina- 
tion and tried competency on a 
woman’s face. 

President Harding spoke at 
length and eloquently, reviving an 
exploded theory of the external 








ment of infinitesimal projectiles at 
almost infinite velocity will cor- 
rode the flesh against which it 
strikes—that is why radium is 
used to destroy cancerous tissue. 
An extremely minute amount of 
a radio-active salt will suffice to 
illuminate our watch dials and key- 
holes. 

Radium passes thru seven stages 
in the brief period of its eruptive 
activity. The last of these, Radium 
F, is polonium, the first of the 
radiant elements discovered by 
Madame Curie and named by her 
in honor of her native country, 
then in eclipse but restored to the 
map by the Great War. 

Lead is the corpse of radium. It 
is the dead matter left after the 
escape of these very fiery particles 
of radiant energy; cold, inert and 
unchangeable. Half of this gram of 
radium will have disappeared in 








source of radium’s energy in order 
to lead up to a compliment for its 
discoverer. 

Madame Curie expressed her thanks in brief and 
perfunctory phrases, speaking good English in a low and 
timid voice. She was wearied with travel and hospitality. 
Her right hand was lamed by overmuch shaking. It seemed 
that each of the hundreds of Americans who had been 
privileged to grasp her hand had tried to express his 
admiration for science and France by the strength of his 
squeeze. She could not have carried away with her the 
gram of radium which President Harding had presented to 
her in the name of the American people who had bought it 
for her. A gram is not so much, only about fifteen grains. 
Many of us have taken fifteen grains of quinine at a dose 
and this amount of radium could be put into smaller cap- 
sules because it is heavier. But Madame Curie, even if her 
hand had not been disabled by her American admirers, 
could hardly have picked up the casket whose key the Presi- 
dent had delivered to her. For inside the polished wooden 
case was a heavy leaden box. The precious salt was dis- 
tributed in a number of small sealed glass tubes, each 
enclosed in a thick lead tube. This is to prevent the escape 
of the deadly emanation, the heavy luminous fog that is 
given off continuously by radium—the most energetic form 
of matter known to man. 

Niton, “the shining one,” it is appropriately named. 
Radium in eruption shoots out at rapid intervals atoms of 
helium, charged with positive electricity, projected with 
one-fifteenth the speed of light and a million times the 
energy of a rifle bullet of the same weight. This gram of 
radium is firing off thirty billion such bullets every second. 
But these are the heaviest, slowest and least penetrating 
of the three kinds of radiation emitted by this magical 
metal. The stream of negative electrons travels almost as 
fast as light and will penetrate a metal sheath a hundred 
times as far as the former, while the third radiation, waves 
of the x-ray type, will penetrate more than a hundred 
times farther than the electron stream. Such a bombard- 
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1690 years, and practically all of 
it in 10,000 years—no matter how 
safely kept or tightly imprisoned. 
Without haste and without rest it decomposes into com- 
mon lead, helium gas and electrical energy. Or—to turn 
the statement backward—all the radium in the world must 
have come into existence since man first appeared on the 
earth. It is younger than the human race. 

The parent substance is uranium, the ultimate element, 
the ninety-second and last of the series in the order of 
their atomic weights. 

In 1896, Becquerel, a French chemist, found that a piece 
of uranium ore wrapt in paper and laid on a photographic 
plate in a dark room would make an impression on it the 
same as light. That is, here was a mineral giving off dark 
rays capable of penetrating paper or wood like the x-rays 
that Réntgen had just discovered. On this hint of the exist- 
ence of an unknown radiant element Professor Pierre 
Curie and his Polish bride set to work to find it. It was a 
tedious and difficult process. Tons of rock had to be ground 
and dissolved and precipitated and filtered and redissolved 
and reprecipitated and refiltered over and over again, fol- 
lowing thru it all that fraction which by its increasing - 
radio-activity betrayed the presence of the unknown ele- 
ment. 

This epoch-making investigation was carried on in a 
laboratory such as one of our new-hatched Ph. D.’s would 
despise to consider; a narrow room with a kitchen table 
and a stove. 

After some years of such labor they were able to make 
a joint report to the French Academy of Science, announc- 
ing the isolation of a pure salt of a new metal which they 
named radium. : 

There has been some discussion recently as to whether 
Professor or Madame Curie deserves the greater credit for 
the great discovery. To raise such a question is to dishonor 
both by implying a rivalry where codperation was conspic- 
uous. Pierre Curie had proved his ability as an investi- 
gator before he met and married Marie Sklodowska. She 
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has proved her ability as an investigator since he was 
killed by being run over by a dray on a Paris street in 
1906. But they did their best work when they lived and 
labored together. Professor Curie refused to accept any 
reward that did not include his wife, whom he said was 
equally deserving of the honor. So the Nobel Prize, the 
Davy Prize and Osiris Prize was awarded to them jointly. 
It was a professional partnership as well as a marriage and 
such are coming to be common in modern times. They gave 
to the world two elements, radium and polonium, and two 
daughters, Irene and Eve, who sat beside their mother 
during the White House ceremony. 

On the following morning Madame Curie formally 
opened the new cryogenic laboratory of the Bureau of 
Mines. She was looking more tired and bored than before. 
Even the presentation of a large bouquet of red and white 
roses, the Polish colors, and the delivery of a Polish address 
of welcome failed to arouse her from her indifference. 

But when she caught sight of the big lump of carnotite 
on the table her face became radiant. Her eyes were fixt 
upon the mineral as tho fascinated, and when Dr. R. B. 
Moore, of the Bureau of Mines, explained that this was the 
finest piece of radium ore ever discovered and that it was 
to be given to her she reached out her arms for it with the 
eagerness of a mother for her baby. She cast aside the flow- 
ers carelessly and insisted upon holding the heavy specimen 
upon her lap and interrupted the proceedings while she 
questioned Dr. Moore about its analysis. All trace of weari- 
ness and ennui had vanished. 

Another specimen was presented to her for its historic 
significance. It was part of the first shipment of Colorado 
carnotite sent to Pennsylvania in 1898 to be worked for 
vanadium. That it also contained radium was unknown, so 
more than a gram of radium was lost thru ignorance. 

America has been the largest producer of radium. Prob- 
ably the total world output of radium from 1900 to date 
amounts to 160 grams, of which about 120 grams have 
come from America. Of course not all this is still in exist- 
ence. Some has been used up in making luminous paint. 
Some has been lost in medical treatment, altho, properly 
handled, there would be no loss, since only the radiation is 
employed. The war was wasteful here as everywhere. 

We may assume that not more than half the radium salts 
that have been prepared have been lost or used up, so that 
the total amount in existence is about 80 grams. To get a 
gram of radium some four hundred tons of ore has to be 
worked up. 

America also leads in the production of helium, one of 
the decomposition products of radium. This is the lightest 
gas next to hydrogen and, unlike hydrogen, is not inflam- 
mable. It would then be an ideal gas to fill balloons, since 
the lifting power would be almost equal to hydrogen and 
there would be no danger of explosion. So during the war 
American chemists undertook to produce this rare gas in 
sufficient quantity for aeronautical purposes and were so 
far successful that helium, which before 1917 cost $2,000 a 
cubic foot, is now five or six cents a cubic foot. 

In the separation of helium from the other gases with 
which it is mixed as it comes from the wells, refrigerating 
machines are necessary such as are used in liquefying air. 
It was for such low temperature operations that the new 
laboratory has been opened in the Bureau of Mines. As 
Madame Curie pressed the button that set the liquid air 
machine in motion she said: 

“T dedicate this laboratory to the cause of science and 
humanity.” 

The two words here conjoined are significant and—let us 
hope—prophetic. “Science and humanity,” when science 
and inhumanity have been partners for the last seven 
years! If the governments of ‘the world would spend a 
thousandth part as much on science for the promotion of 
peace as they have spent on science for the promotion of 
war this world would be happier. 
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A Suggestion 
OLONEL Harvey declares that we must never, never 
enter the League of Nations. If he feels so strongly 
about it why not compromize? Let the rest of us enter 
and Colonel Harvey stay outside. 


Capitalist Bad Manners 


AGES are coming down; probably they must come 

down. Employers are not to be blamed if owing to a 
depressed market they cut expenses, since the only alter- 
native would be to shut up shop altogether. But they might 
at least refrain from taunting the unions with their help- 
lessness and from taking advantage of widespread unem- 
ployment to assume an arrogant tone toward labor. A 
great deal of recent press comment and not a little recent 
legislation seems to have back of it a certain vindictiveness, 
a desire to punish the men who went on strike so fre- 
quently in the days when work was urgent and men were 
scarce. But, granted that the labor unions sometimes abused 
their power, there is no excuse for the corporations in turn 
repeating the same mistake. Trades unionism has come to 
stay, and those who aspire to restore the old relationship of 
the “boss” and his “hands” are playing a short-sighted 
game. 


From This Side of Death 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


“Ah, now I was to know the great secret. For forty years 
I had been wondering, wondering. Often I had said to my- 
self that I should summon to my mind when this moment 
came some words that would be somewhat a synthesis of 
my philosophy. .. . 

“«Lead, Kindly Light’ was all the gospel I had. I ac- 
cepted.” —From Franklin K. Lane’s dictation on his death-bed. 


ANY years ago a brilliant specialist in nervous dis- 
M orders, when not much over forty years of age and 

in the fullness of his powers, was fatally stricken 
with pneumonia, which swiftly ran its course. A few mo- 
ments before the end, and when barely able to make him- 
self heard, he said, “I wish I could tell the thoughts of a 
dying man.” 

It is doubtful whether real “thoughts” of a dying man 
conscious of impending death as certain rather than 
merely possible, have ever been told. Deathbed phrases 
are innumerable and often admirable, but they are not in 
general enlightening. Like the laconic remark of the sur- 
geon who said, “This is the end of me,” when he cut him- 
self while operating on an abscess, and quietly went on 
with his work until he had finished it, they reveal char- 
acter rather than discovery. 

The statement left by Franklin K. Lane to his intimate 
personal friends is no exception to the rule. Deeply inter- 
esting as it is, and in details unusual, it adds nothing to 
our knowledge. It reveals a profoundly human character, 
modest, sincere, courageous, admirable and likable, but 
nothing more. 

It was written (or probably dictated) after a surgical 
operation when the patient was surprized to find himself 
alive, but was expecting then to recover, and it gives us 
his remembered reflections as he faced the possibility, but 
by no means the certainty of death. 

There is not much in these reflections that can be used 
for hortatory purposes by those evangelical religionists 
who insist that confident belief in conscious personal im- 
mortality and in a specific way of salvation are necessary 
for dutiful living and serene dying. Mr. Lane was sus- 
tained by no such faith. Still less did he have, on the con- 
trary, any pride or obstinacy of unbelief. He seems to 
have been a quite sincere and unpretending agnostic. The 
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great secret was for him literally the great secret. Thru 
death he might learn and know, or he might not. He could 
not even fortify himself with the apothegm of Socrates, 
that “no evil can befall a good man,” because, as he con- 
fessed, “it involved a declaration that I was a good man, 
and I don’t know anyone who has the right so to appre- 
ciate himself.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter for himself, there- 
fore, was that “perhaps the best statement of my creed 
could be fitted into the words ‘I accept,’ which to me meant 
that if in the law of nature my individual spirit was to 
go back into the great ocean of spirits my one duty was 
to conform.” 

This creed is not new. It is possibly the oldest as it is 
the simplest and almost certainly the commonest one that 
men have lived by and died by. Rougher characters have 
expressed it more tersely, for it is neither more nor less 
than the creed, “Do your bit and take your luck,” with 
which men have subdued the wilderness, crossed the desert, 
stood at the throttle, gone down to the sea in ships, exposed 
themselves to contagion, and faced death in battle. 

That this simple agnosticism is repellent to men who 
eagerly accept the traditional theologies or the pretensions 
of spiritism is no reason for thinking meanly of it. It has 
the quality of elemental things, among which courageous 
truthfulness is not the least. Men who live by it neither 
boast of it nor conceal it. They tell frankly when asked, 
but they rarely proclaim, and never obtrude. 


Hughes, Harding or Harvey 


By Hamilton Holt 


OLONEL Harvey has put his foot in it. In his first 

public appearance in England he has not only gone 

President Harding one worse in repudiating the ex- 
isting League by repudiating every “commission or com- 
mittee” appointed by it, but he tells the British people 
that America entered the war not to destroy autocracy or 
to save democracy or to serve humanity, but “solely to save 
the United States. . . . We were afraid not to fight. That 
is the real truth of the matter.” 

Unless Colonel Harvey is rebuked by his superiors for 
these statements, the country must assume that he is 
voicing the policy of the Administration not only because 
he is an Ambassador but because he represents the United 
States on the allied Supreme Council. If this be the case, 
certain conclusions follow: 

In the first place Mr. Hughes must have radically 
changed his views on the League of Nations since the 
election. For in his lucid analysis of the Covenant made 
before the Union League Club just after the first draft of 
the Covenant was published Mr. Hughes was in favor of 
America’s going into the League if seven suggestions he 
made were adopted. All of these suggestions were em- 
bodied in the revised draft of the Covenant by President 
Wilson except Mr. Hughes’ proposal to exclude the guaran- 
tee in Article X. But now the Allies would gladly eliminate 
Article X, as everybody knows, if the United States would 
accept the rest of the Covenant. 

Moreover, Mr. Hughes joined with thirty other eminent 
Republicans last October in an appeal to the voters of the 
country to elect Mr. Harding on the theory that he would 
enter the existing League, modified to meet America’s 
objections. He assured them that Mr. Harding would follow 
that course. 

If Secretary Hughes still holds these publicly expressed 
views he cannot be in a very happy frame of mind today. 
In that case he should take warning of the predicament 
in which ex-Secretary of State Lansing eventually found 
himself when he publicly supported his President in a 
policy which he privately disapproved. 

If Mr. Hughes, however, now approves of discarding 
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the present League and all pertaining thereto he should 
make the fact known to the public. 

But whatever the course of Secretary Hughes, the 
friends of the existing League can now hope for little from 
President Harding. If Colonel Harvey is correct, Mr. 
Harding has not only thrown the whole League overboard, 
but he will have nothing to do with the great international 
Court of the League created largely by the genius of Elihu 
Root; he will take no part with the League in discussing 
universal disarmament; he will not even codperate with 
such beneficent agencies of the League as those now trying 
to improve conditions of labor, to wipe out the white slave 
trade and the opium traffic, and to promote international 
commerce, science, hygiene, and Red Cross work. 

So be it. Then it is squarely up to the President to make 
concrete suggestions for a better Association. So far he has 
done nothing, tho the question has been before him as 
Senator, Presidential candidate, and President for over 
two years. ; 

We cannot wait much longer. The world is on the verge 
of revolution, famine and pestilence. Mr. Harding must 
choose between the pro-Leaguers in his Cabinet whom he 
made, or the bitter-enders in the Senate who made him. 
The decision must be made reasonably soon. If not, all 
friends of the League must organize so as to capture Con- 
gress in 1922 and the Presidency in 1924. They must tread 
the path of the opponents of slavery, who continued fight- 
ing even tho election after election went against them. 

Nearly all the Democrats and more than half of the 
Republicans—a clear majority of the American people— 
want the United States to enter some kind of an Association 
with enough teeth in it actually to lessen the probabilities 
of war. They can win if they unite. 

As for Colonel Harvey’s insult to his countrymen whom 
he charges fought and died in France for only the most 
selfish and sordid motives, I beg leave to quote the follow- 
ing passage from one of John Masefield’s lectures given 
before many American audiences during the dark days of 
1918. That great Englishman knew that Britain was fight- 
ing for something much more than her own safety. 

“I know my nation’s faults,” he said, “as well as I know my 
own. They are the faults of a set and of a system. They 
are faults of head, they are not faults of heart. When 
I think of those faults I think of a long graveyard in 
France, a hundred miles long, where simple, good, kind. ignorant 
Englishmen by the thousand and hundred thousand lie in every 
attitude of rest and agony, forever and forever and forever. 
They did not know where Belgium is, nor what Germany is, 
nor even what England is. They were told that a great country 
had taken a little country by the throat, and that it was up to 
them to help, and they went out by the hundred and the hundred 
thousand, and by the million, on that word alone, and they 
stayed there, in the mud, to help that little country, till they 
were killed. 

“I’ve been along many miles of that old line, and seen those 
graves, many of them not even marked, except by a bayonet, or 
a bit of packing case, and I’ve thought, as I went along, what 
epitaph could be put above that unending graveyard, and I could 
only think of one epitaph. ‘These men came here of their own 
free will to help their fellow men in trouble.’ ” 

The American soldiers, also, went to France “to help 
their fellow men in trouble.” The American Ambassador 
has traduced his countrymen. 


The Voice of Sanity 


HE Pope has done honor to himself and to his mighty 

Church by his plea for peace and a settlement by 
agreement in Ireland. It should be plain to all by now that 
Ireland has not the military resources to break away by 
main force from the British Empire, and it should be 
equally plain that methods of repression will never make 
the Irishman a willing subject of British rule. Where 
neither side can win, a “peace without victory” is the only 
possible peace. The words of truth and soberness from the 
Vatican should find an echo in London, Belfast, Dublin, 
Cork—and New York. 
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British to Police Silesia 


WING to the acute situation in the plebiscite zone of 

Upper Silesia the British have decided to aid the 
Italians and the French to keep order. The British have 
complained that the French were opposing no serious re- 
sistance to the Polish insurrection; the French complained 
in turn that the British had furnished no troops to help 
the French army of occupation keep order. Both conten- 
tions are now answered by the despatch of British soldiers 
from the Rhine to Silesia. If the French lack the will to 
keep the country quiet the British can take up the task 
which they neglected; if the French had 





In the meantime Upper Silesia is suffering from all the 
consequences of a civil war. Food supplies are halted and 
industrial districts brought to the brink of famine. Bolshe- 
vism is beginning to play a part in the situation, for the 
Polish miners regard a war against the German mine 
owners as a class struggle as well as a national one. Kor- 
fanty, the Polish leader, announced that while he would 
not surrender any ground to the Germans he would permit 
Allied troops to take over the line now held against the 
Germans. Not much importance has been attached to his 
offer, however, because some regard it as a shrewd bid for 
diplomatic recognition of the Polish insurgents and others 
who give him credit for 





the will but lacked the power, they now 
have reinforcements. 

What provoked the sudden British de- 
cision was the fact that German patience 
under the Polish invasion broke at last— 
it was a fragile patience at best—and 
German soldiers began to enter Upper 
Silesia from the west at the same time that 
Polish troops crossed the frontier in the 
east. The French were angry, with the 
Germans and with the British. With the 
Germans, because they believed that the 
German counter-invasion of the plebiscite 
zone had the secret support of the German 
Government. With the British, because 
Premier Lloyd George had hinted at the 
possible use of German forces to quell the 
Silesian insurrection in case the Allies 
were unable to do so. The French press 
clamored for an immediate invasion of the 
Ruhr to punish Germany for entering 
Upper Silesia. Premier Briand did not 
want to take this step, being a man in- 
clined to moderate measures and aware 
that public opinion in Italy and in Great 
Britain would not under the existing cir- 








sincere intentions think 
him no longer able to con- 
trol his followers. The 
Germans have had some 
success in beating back 
the Poles, but the greater 
their success the greater 
the danger of an open war 
between Germany and Po- 
land or between Germany 
and France. Nothing but 
an Allied army of occupa- 
tion sufficiently strong to 
keep both Poles and Ger- 
mans in awe can restore 
peace. 

Another essential is a 
prompt settlement of the 
boundary by the Allied 
Supreme Council. Altho 
the United States is rep- 
resented on this body our 
representative will take no 
part in the discussion of 
the question because Sec- 
retary Hughes has ex- 








cumstances support a French occupation of /"ternational 


p~ 2ssed the official opinion 


the Ruhr district. So he contented himself General Korfanty, the Polish leader in Upper Silesia, 41.4 «the settlement of 


with warning the German Government to 
stop the counter-invasion. 

Germany took the same stand that the Polish Govern- 
ment had formally taken. It might be summarized in some 
such terms as these: “We quite agree with everything you 
say. It would be quite wrong to send official aid to our dis- 
tressed fellow-nationals in the plebiscite zone. We would 
not dream of doing anything of the sort, and we are doing 
all that is humanly possible to close the frontier. But we 
cannot control the natural sympathies of our people who 
in spite of all orders are joining with the natives of Upper 
Silesia to resist foreign aggression.” It would be wrong 
to leap at once to the cynical conclusion that either Poland 
or Germany or both are guilty of duplicity and are not per- 
mitting the left hand to know what is being done by the 
right. For all that is yet certain both Governments may be 
sincerely striving to keep the peace. But what is beyond 
question is that many German and Polish veterans, whether 
with the permission of their respective rulers or against 
their will, are throwing themselves into the broil. What 
is gained by the official attitude of Germany and Poland 
is that what is already a war of peoples is not yet a war 
of nations. Germany and Poland are at peace, whatever 
Germans and Poles may do as individuals. 


who has announced that he will permit the Allies : 
to take over the line now held against the Germans SUCh boundary disputes as 


arise in the matter under 
consideration is a matter of European concern in which, 
in accord with the traditional policy of the United States, 
this Government should not become involved.” Of course, 
if the Silesian situation should become a menace to the 
general peace of the world the American Government 
would doubtless regard it as a matter affecting American 
interests. The meeting of the Supreme Council to fix the 
new German-Polish frontier was postponed for several 
days to give Premier Briand opportunity to obtain a vote 
of confidence from the Chamber of Deputies. 


Riots in Egypt 


N May 22 there was a serious race riot in Alexandria 
O:: a result of which thirty-seven persons were killed 
and over 150 injured. Several fires were started and there 
was a good deal of looting and general disorder. The police 
and the native soldiers were eventually able to control the 
situation without directly involving the British army of 
occupation in the struggle. The riot began in a slum row 
between Egyptians and Greeks and altho it spread into a 
general demonstration against all foreigners nearly all of 
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the victims were either 
native Egyptians or 
Greeks. 

The disorders in Alex- 
andria have an import- 
ance extending beyond the 
immediate occasion. Ever 
since the heavy hand of 
martial law was lifted at 
the end of the Great War, 





from praying and beseeching the contend- 
ing parties, that the frenzy of strife may 
as soon as possible subside and a lasting 
peace and a sincere union of hearts take 
the place of this terrible enmity.” Then 
comes a practical suggestion for another 
Irish conference or convention: 


Mindful, therefore, of our apostolic office 
and moved by charity which embraces all men, 





Egypt has been in a na- 


we exhort the English, as well as the Irish, to 
calmly consider whether the time has not 
arrived to abandon violence and treat on some 





tional ferment. This has 
been due in part to re- 
sentment at the formal 
establishment of a British 
protectorate over Egypt 
during the war and its 
confirmation by the Treaty 
of Versailles; in part to 
Mohammedan chagrin at 
the downfall of Turkey, 








means of mutual agreement. For this end we 
think it would be opportune if effect were 
given the plan, recently suggested by distin- 
guished men as well as distinguished politi- 
cians, that the question at issue should be re- 
ferred for discussion to some body of men 
selected by the whole Irish nation. 

When this conference has published its find- 
ings, let the more influential among both par- 
ties meet together and having put forward and 
discussed the views and conclusions arrived 








Berlin Lustige Blaetter 


and in part to popular 1921 
feeling against the some- WAR AND PEACE 
what arbitrary actions of ‘ 

the British military authorities during the war. The Mis- 
sion headed by Lord Milner to investigate the Egyptian 
situation recommended that Egypt be recognized as an 
independent and sovereign nation and that the protectorate 
be abolished, the British Government retaining the right 
to keep an army to protect the Suez Canal and to control 
by right of a special treaty the foreign policy of the 
Egyptian Government. Zaghlul Pasha, the nationalist 
leader who had represented the popular cause before the 
Milner Mission, became a popular idol and returned to 
Egypt in triumph. 

But trouble was in store. The British Government re- 
fused to commit itself to the Milner program and an- 
nounced simply that it would open negotiations with the 
native Government over the future constitution of Egypt. 
Adly Pasha, the Prime Minister, refused to appoint Zaghlul 
Pasha head of the Egyptian delegation and a split in the 
nationalist ranks resulted. The more moderate Egyptians 
supported the Ministry of Adly Pasha, but the radicals 
rallied around Zaghlul and refused to consider any nego- 
tiations with the British except on condition that the aboli- 
tion of the protectorate be conceded in advance. In this 
vexed and uncertain situation public feeling was readily 
inflamed and riots were frequent. 

The Egyptian situation resembles in many ways the 
nationalist movement in India. The national feeling in both 
cases was stimulated by the war and by the world-wide 
revolutionary impulse that followed the war, and in both 
cases the Mohammedan element finds a special grievance 
in the partition of the one remaining independent Moham- 
medan Power, the Ottoman Empire. The popularity of 
Zaghlul Pasha parallels the popularity of Mahatma Gandhi 
in India. In both countries the British Government has been 
attempting to quiet agitation by introducing a measure of 
home rule. 


Pope Urges Irish Peace 


HE latest development in the Irish situation is the in- 
T tervention of the Pope, not in behalf of either side, but 
to halt the conflict as a friendly neutral. Pope Benedict’s 
letter to Cardinal Logue, Primate of Ireland, declares that 
“While we are filled with anxiety in regard to all nations, 
we are most especially concerned about conditions in Ire- 
land” where so many un-Christian outrages were being 
committed by both sides. The letter declares it “the delib- 
erate counsel of the Holy See . . . to take sides with neither 
of the contending parties,” but that such neutrality “by no 
means prevents us from wishing and desiring, nor even 


at, let them determine by common consent on 
some means of settling the question in a sin- 
cere spirit of peace and reconciliation. 

There is precedent for Pope Benedict’s 
action in the appeals made by both Pope Benedict and his 
predecessor, Pope Pius, to the belligerent nations in the 
Great War; urging them to cease fighting and make a 
peace by agreement. These appeals had no effect, even on 
such Catholic nations as Austria and Italy; it is to be 
hoped that the appeal for peace in Ireland will meet a 
more favorable response. 


Reds Defeated in Italy 


HE outstanding result of the elections of May 15 was 
the defeat of the Socialists and Communists. The 
elections of 1919 left the Government without any secure 
majority and di- 

vided the Cham- 





ber of Deputies 
into three main 
groups: the coa- 
lition of parties 
supporting the 
Government, 189; 
the Socialists, 
170; the Catholic 
or Popular party, 
100. There were 
also some minor 
groups, usually in 
opposition. Under 
such circum- 
stances a minis- 
try had to make 
its way from one 
crisis to another 
by compromizes 
and opportun- 
ist expedients; it 








could not really 
govern. Premier 
Nitti tried it for 
a while, but was 
forced to resign. 
Then stepped into 
power. the one 
man in Italy 
who was adroit 
enough to meet 
the needs of the 
hour, the wily 
veteran of Italian 








Adachi 


The imminent visit to Europe of the Prince 
Imperial of Japan is an event of merely 
sociable interest until one understands that 
this is the first time a crown prince of 
Japan has ever traveled outside the Jap- 
anese Empire. This fact gives the event a 
deeper significance, as marking a general 
tendency away from the ancient isolation 
and exclusiveness. Prince Hirohito has al- 
ready reached England, and it is said that 
the Prince of Wales, as one who knows 
from experience, intends to “show him a 
good time” 
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politics, Giovanni Giolitti: Premier Giolitti’s policy was to 
give the Socialists endless rope in the confident expecta- 
tion that they would hang themselves. 

They did not fail to do so. Riots all over the indus- 
trial parts of Italy, attempts to seize the factories, dis- 
orderly scenes in Parliament provoked popular anger and 
reaction. Bands of conservatives and nationalists called 
Fascisti were formed as a sort of bourgeois Ku Klux Klan 
or vigilance committee to repress radical violence by 
methods of “direct action.” The Socialists also had trouble 
within their own ranks. They were already divided into two 
parts, a large group of official Socialists who held to ortho- 
dox Marxist doctrine and a 
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that they have lost so many of their representatives. The 
Giolitti Government has thus attained its object of estab- 
lishing a stable rule; at least so far as electoral majorities 
can give stability. But the longevity of coalition Govern- 
ments is uncertain at best, and some new crisis may rend 
asunder the present political groupings. In particular, the 
new members most strongly under the influence of the 
Fascisti will be very critical of the Government if it flirts 
with Socialism or makes what they consider undue conces- 
sions to radical labor. 

The Fascisti are also strongly nationalistic and pa- 
triotic and some of them are slow to forgive Premier Gio- 
litti for advocating neutrality in the 





much smaller group of “re- 
formist” Socialists who had 
violated Marxian orthodoxy 
by supporting the national 
cause during the Great War. 
At the Leghorn party confer- 
ence a more serious split oc- 
curred. The question of ad- 
hesion to the Third Interna- 
tional (the Bolshevist organ- 
ization for the world revolu- 
tion) divided the main body 
of Italian Socialism into a 
Socialist faction, continuing 
the old traditions of the 
party, and a Communist fac- 
tion which is affiliated with 
Moscow and proclaims as its 
goal the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

The popular reaction 
against radicalism, the split 
in the Socialist party, and 








early days of the Great War. 


The Passing of Two 


(reat Americans 


N May 18 Franklin Knight Lane, 

for seven years Secretary of the 
Interior, died in a hospital at Roches- 
ter, Minnesota. Early the following 
morning Edward Douglass White, 
Chief Justice of the United States, 
died in Washington. Death could hardly 
have taken from the nation two more 
popular and familiar figures among 
the veteran servants of the Federal 
Government. 

Justice White was born in Louisiana 
in 1845. This is more than an item of 
biography, for his nativity had a 
double effect on his subsequent career. 
It meant that as a lawyer he was 
trained in the legal code of Louisiana, 
which, unlike that of the other forty- 














the settlement of the long  L’Asine, Rome 


standing boundary dispute Reaction: “It is a pleasant surprize to find working 
with Yugoslavia by the for me and for the traitor Giolitti the youth of 1915” 


Treaty of Rapallo, all strengthened the ministry and en- 
couraged Premier Giolitti to dissolve Parliament and hold 
a new election with good hope that he might obtain a work- 
ing majority in the new Chamber of Deputies. As the 
event showed, he had seized the right moment to appeal to 
the people. 

Considerable disorders accompanied the elections. A 
“casualty list” of sixty-three killed and over two hundred 
wounded is reported. Most of these election disturbances 
were clashes between the reds and Fascisti. About half of 
the people entitled to vote took part in the elections. This 
is somewhat below the American average, but is high for 
Italy, where a large part of the population is usually 
quite indifferent to politics. The heaviest vote was cast in 
the newly acquired territories taken from Austria. 

Early returns indicate that the coalition of parties sup- 
porting Premier Giolitti has obtained 266 seats. The largest 
opposition group is the Socialist, with 125 seats. The Com- 
munists obtained only fifteen. The Catholics maintained 
their previous strength without much change, winning 106. 
Former Premier Nitti has a little group of personal sup- 
porters and there are also small groups of Reformist So- 
cialists, Radicals and Republicans. Of the twenty-seven 
Deputies from the new provinces, seventeen were Italians, 
six Slavs and four Germans; corresponding fairly closely 
to the division by nationality of the inhabitants of the 
annexed territory. 

About half the Chamber will be “Constitutionalist,” that 
is to say allied with the coalition supporting the present 
ministry. On most issues the smaller groups will also sup- 
port the Government and even the Catholics are not uni- 
formly in opposition. The Socialists and Communists are 
sure to be hostile, but they are also sure to be outvoted now 


seven states of the Union, is French 
and not English in origin. It meant 
also that he was a Democrat in poli- 
tics and a sympathizer with the southern cause in the 
Civil War. In fact, he saw active service for a time as an 
infantryman in the Confederate army. After the Civil War 
he practised at the, Louisiana bar and won distinction by 
fighting the Louisiana lottery. From 1891 to 1894 he rep- 
resented his State as Senator. This brought him into touch 
with national affairs, and in 1894 President Cleveland ap- 
pointed him to the Supreme Court. In 1910 President Taft 
made him Chief Justice. It was creditable to the greatness 
of both men that a President who was a Republican, a 
Unitarian, a man of northern traditions and antecedents, 
should have promoted to the highest judicial office a Demo- 
crat, a Catholic, a former Confederate soldier. 

Secretary Lane, like Chief Justice White, was a Demo- 
crat, but his party creed did not come from Louisiana. He 
was born as far away from Louisiana as an American 
could be, in Prince Edward’s Island, Canada. Altho his par- 
ents ‘moved to California while he was a boy his foreign 
birth kept him from aspiring to the Presidency. Shortly 
before his death he gave a characteristic account of his 
early career as a Far Western journalist: 

I have seen death come to men in various ways, some rather novel 
and Western. I once saw a man hanged, and I have seen several 
men shot and came very near going out that way myself two or 
three times, but always the other fellow aimed poorly. I was 
being shot at because I was a newspaper man and I should have 
been shot at. There must be public concern in what is printed, 
as well as its truth, to justify it. That is something that news- 
papers should get to know in this country. 

Mr. Lane was Democratic candidate for Governor and 
for Senator, but was unsuccessful in both instances. In 
1905 President Roosevelt appointed him to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, where he served with great distinc- 
tion until President Wilson made him Secretary of the In- 
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terior. He fought and worked zealously for conservation 
and won much favor by his tactful dealings with Indian 
tribes. During the war he was active on the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and he acted as Chairman of the National 
Industrial Conference. He was commonly spoken of as the 
ablest member of President Wilson’s Cabinet. In leaving 
office he made a remarkable statement on the needs of 
the civil service. The Federal service he said was “rich 
in brains and character. It is honest beyond any commer- 
cial standard. . . . But it is poorly organized for the task 
that is before it. Fewer men of larger capacity would do 
the task better.” His personal philosophy is well summed 
up in a statement made at the last crisis of his ilness: 

Socrates said to those who stood by after he had drunk the 
hemlock, “‘No evil can befall a good man, whether he be alive 
or dead.” I don’t know how far from that we have gone in these 
2400 years. 

The apothegm, however, was not apposite to me, because it 
involved a declaration that I was a good man, and I don’t know 
any one who has the right to so appreciate himself. And I had 
come to the conclusion that perhaps the best statement of my 
creed could be fitted into the words “I accept,” which to me 
meant that if in the law of nature my individual spirit was to 
go back into the great ocean of spirits my one duty was to con- 
form. ‘“‘Lead Kindly Light” was all the gospel I had. I accepted. 


The Harvey Doctrine 


ASHINGTON and London are eagerly discussing 
the speech of Ambassador George Harvey on his 
assumption of his official duties at 
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the Court of St. James. Most of — 
his address was devoted to the n 
friendly relations which exist and 
should exist between the two great 
English-speaking peoples. While 
this was very gratifying to the 
Ambassador’s hosts, it did not 
provoke any particular surprize or 
comment, save perhaps in extreme 
Sinn Fein circles. But a diplomatic 
speech often contains beneath its 
sugared commonplaces a powerful 
dose of national policy and it is for 
this reason that the speech of an 
Ambassador is studied with care. 
As Ambassador Harvey was also 
the American representative on the 
Supreme Council of the Allies—we 
may now say of the Allied and 
Associated Powers—any official 
statement which he made on cur- 
rent issues was sure to have the 
utmost importance attached to it. 

The expected declaration of pol- 
icy was not lacking, tho some were 
surprized at its uncompromizing 
and almost defiant phrasing. 

The policy declared was the total repudiation of the 
League of Nations: 

There still seems to linger in the minds of many here the 
impression that in some way or other, by hook or by crook, un- 
wittingly, surely unwillingly. America may yet be beguiled into 
the League of Nations. Let me show you how utterly absurd such 
a notion Is. 

I need not recall the long contest waged between the two 
branches of our Government over this proposal. I need hardly 
mention that the conflict became so sharp that even the treaty 
went by the board, to the end that today, paradoxically enough, 
America continues to be technically at war but actually at peace, 
while Europe is nominally at peace but, according to all reports, 
is not wholly free from the clash of arms. 

Finally, the question of America’s participation in the League 
came before the people, who decided by a majority of seven mil- 
lions. Prior to that election there had been much discussion of 
the real meaning of the word mandate. There has been little since. 
A single example provided a definition. A majority of seven mil- 
lions clearly conveyed a mandate that could neither be misun- 
derstood nor disregarded. 
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It follows, then, that the present 
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and will not, I can assure you, have 
anything whatsoever to do with the 
League or any commission or com- 
mittee appointed by it or responsible 
to it, directly or indirectly, openly or 
furtively. 

The implications of the last 
phrase would debar the United 
States from participation not only 
in the Assembly and Council of the 
League of Nations, but even from 
the International Court, organized 
with the advice of Mr. Elihu Root; 
from the Labor Conference, such 
as that which met at Washington; 
from such special commissions as 
that which determined the Aland 
Islands case, of which former Am- 
bassador Elkus was a member. If 
Mr. Harvey really speaks the mind 
of the Administration it would ap- 
pear also that the idea of an asso- 
ciation of nations built out of the 
timbers of the existing League has 
also been abandoned and that the 
irreconcilables of the Senate have therefore won a com- 
plete victory over the reservationist majority, the plat- 
form of the Republican convention in 1920, and the indi- 
vidual position formerly taken by such Republican leaders 
as Harding, Hughes, Hoover, Root and Taft. ; 

It may be, however, that the “Harvey doctrine” some- 
what overstates the official position of the Adminis- 
tration. 





Some New Diplomats - 


RESIDENT Harding, himself a journalist, is showing 
a partiality for journalistic appointments. George 
Harvey was given the post of Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain. The Italian post now goes to another well-known jour- 
nalist, Richard Washburn Child, who is the editor of Col- 
lier’s Weekly. 
Mr. Child is a native of Massachusetts and a graduate of 
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Harvard; a writer of several books and of numerous 
essays. During the Great War he acted as assistant to 
Frank Vanderlip in war finance work. He succeeds Presi- 
dent Wilson’s appointee, Robert Underwood Johnson, and 
carries on the tradition that the United States is repre- 
sented at Rome by a man of literary attainments. 

Jacob Gould Schurman is named Minister to China. He 
is one of the great figures of the educational world, having 
been president of Cornell University from 1892 to 1920. 
He was president of the first American Philippine Com- 
mission. In 1912 he was Minister to Greece and to Mon- 
tenegro. He has also been active in politics as a strong ad- 
herent of the Republican party. Several books, mainly on 
philosophy, stand to his credit. Some politicians opposed his 
nomination as Minister to China on the ground that he 
was alleged to be too friendly to Japan, but evidently 
President Harding disbelieved this or thought it unim- 
portant. 


Harding for Economy 


RESIDENT Harding in a recent visit to New York 

City made two important speeches on the financial 
position of the nation. In an address before the Academy 
of Political Science he emphasized the fact that “Govern- 
ment, to a greater extent now than ever before, is under 
obligation to give the greatest service for the lowest pos- 
sible cost.” He said that it was more difficult for public 
than for private business to maintain efficiency because 
the Government was not subject to the stern tests of com- 
petition, but that “Every principle and device which pro- 
motes efficiency in private business should be adapted and 
applied in Government affairs.” He expressed the hope 
that the budget system would be enacted into law before 
the opening of the new fiscal year and that in its opera- 
tion the budget would lead to other administrative reforms 
as “It is hardly conceivable that a proper budget system 
could be established and carried on for any considerable 
time without forcing attention to the evils and effecting 
the reform of many deficiencies in the present system.” 
He promised drastic retrenchment in the civil service and 
a reduction in the number of Federal employees. “Nothing 
is easier, in a Government establishment, than to continue 
in existence offices, positions, employments, once they are 
created. . . . There must be utter sacrifice of all sympathy 
for the placeholder whose real reason for keeping his posi- 
tion is that he wants the salary.” Rigid economy would 
not, he admitted, be the easy and popular course, for “the 
Administration which devotes itself relentlessly to such 
work must understand that it will lose a good deal of im- 
mediate loyalty on the part of a certain class of politicians, 
which will not be compensated to it at once in the appre- 
ciation of the public; for the public will not have the deep, 
immediate interest or the active concern, which will ani- 
mate the person who finds himself being pried loose from 
the purse strings.” 

In another address, made at a dinner in honor of the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth birthday of The New York 
Commercial, President Harding spoke of international 
finance. He expressed the opinion that it was unfortunate 
that the United States had become a creditor nation of 
Europe thru the economic dislocations of wartime, as even 
if there had been no war the United States would gradu- 
ally have become a creditor nation thru natural economic 
development. Gold was now flowing too rapidly to this 
country and “would be more useful to us in the vaults of 
great banks abroad, where it would be the guarantee of 
the gold standard and of those fair exchanges which are 
vital in international trade. I feel strongly that the pro- 
tection of the gold standard is one of the great obligations 
which peculiarly appeals to us.” He hinted, somewhat 
vaguely, at a new plan for funding the indebtedness of 
the Allies to the United States. “The exigencies of war 
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compelled the Government to take, by taxation, much 
wealth from our people to be loaned to our Allies. This is 
the basis of their obligation to us, and it is not a good form 
in which to hold the obligations of one people to another 
people. It is altogether to be hoped that in a reasonable 
period we may change the form of these obligations.” 


Of Interest to the Postman 


RESIDENT Harding has issued an executive order 
modifying the system of appointing postmasters for 
first, second and third élass offices.: Under ah order from 
President Wilson the candidate standing highest in his 
civil service examination obtained the post. Under the new 
system the President may select any one of the three candi- 
dates who stand highest in the examination and who other- 
wise meet the qualifications required of postmasters. 
There are more than 400,000 employees of the Federal 
Government who work subject to the provisions of the civil 
service law. Among them are 39,443 postmasters of the 
fourth class. The general rule of the civil service is appoint- 
ment from among the three eligibles who stand highest in 
the required examinations; and the avowed intention of the 
new executive order is to bring the system of appointments 
for first, second and third class postmasters into harmony 
with the general civil service system. Seven hundred first 
class postal officials, 2617 of the second class, and 9582 of 
the third class are affected by President Harding’s order. 
Some criticism has been heard of President Harding’s 
modification of President Wilsoh’s order on the ground 
that it makes possible a certain amount of party favoritism. 
By giving the executive discretion in selecting postmasters 
from among three candidates it would obviously be possible 
to favor Republicans against Democrats, whereas it was 
impossible under President Wilson’s order to favor Demo- 
crats as against Republicans. But, on the other hand, 
President Harding has taken a forward step in urging 
that Congress enact a law extending the civil service 
system to cover first, second and third class post offices in- 
stead of only the fourth class as at present. At present 
the regulations governing the first three classes of the 
postal service are based on an executive order only, and 
might be revoked at any time or by any President. It 
would, for example, have been within President Harding’s 
power to have revoked the Wilson ruling altogether, instead 
of slightly relaxing it, and thus have opened these grades 
of the postal service to unlimited spoilsmanship. An Act of 
Congress, on the contrary, affords absolute protection. 





























































International 

“Chinatown” is not all chop-suey for up-town Anglo-Saxons (and 

others). At just about the time when the rest of New York was 

getting ready to appreciate its parading policemen, a_ big 

crowd of New York Chinese was holding a quite self-sufficient 

parade, thru Chinatown to City Hall, in honor of .China’s new 
President, Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
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North, South, 
East, West, 


Choose the 
Place That 
You Like Best 















Courtesy of Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 


The extremes of civilization’s luxury and nature’s scenic splen- 
dor meet at Lake Louise, where the great Chateau with its 
perfect appointments nestles between the turquoise lake and 
the snow-capped mountains 
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Courtesy of Bermuda and West Indies Steamship Lines 

Bermuda spells sunny leisure and colorful charm, with an all- 
the-year-round appeal for the “tired business man.” It has 
sight-seeing, too, if you like, among old ruins as picturesque 
as some of Europe’s show places. And it never, never lets its 
atmosphere be tainted by the ultra modern poison of speed 
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© Fred M. Kiser, Portland, Ore. 


If you want to use your snowshoes in July or 
August, go West, young man, to Glacier National 
Park. “Up along the hostile mountains, where the 
hair-poised snow slide shivers” there is plenty of 
primitive adventure to be had for the seeking. 
And more samples of “the matchless beauty of 
the great out-of-doors” than can be found, per- 
haps, in any other one place 


The geyser at the left spouts a welcome to 
visitors to Yellowstone, the dean of our national 
parks. The 3350. square miles of territory in the 
park itself were made a Federal reservation in 
1872, and about 2000 square miles of forest re- 
serve were added to it by Presidential proclama- 
tion in 1891. Yellowstone is in the very heart of 
the Rockies; the Continental Divide crosses it, 
so that waters of the park flow to both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific 








“Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilight? 
Who hath heard the birch log burning? 

Who is quick to read the voices of the night? 

Let him follow with the others, for the Young 


Men’s feet are turning 


To the camps of proved desire and known de- 


light!” 


—From “The Feet of the Young Men,” by 
Rudyard Kipling. Copyright Doubleday, 


& Co. 
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Brown Brothers 


Lake Placid lives up to its name in this pleasant sunset pic- 
ture of the pines at the edge of the water. There is just a 
glimpse of the encircling Adirondacks in the distance 











Photograph by Antoinette Perrett 


You can almost smell the salt tang of the Massachusetts coast in 

this picturesque view of a corner of Gloucester harbor, with a 

couple of fishing dories tied up at the weather-beaten wharf. Tho 

the sea gives Gloucester its predominant charm there are other 

attractions, too—cool woods and long stretches of excellent motor 
roads, to say nothing of golf and tennis and such 











Courtesy of the Hudson River Day Lines 

One of the most beautiful pieces of scenery in the United 
States is less than forty-five minutes from Broadway—up along 
the Hudson River. This glimpse of the river’s winding was 
photographed from one of the boats that make daily trips 























Photograph by Frank Hallenbeck, for the Burlington 
Route, Chicage 


The man standing in the lower right-hand 
corner of the picture doesn’t look like 
much in comparison with the majestic 
rock at the left!—part of the promontory 
that guards the entrance of the Big 
Thompson Canyon motor road to Rocky 
Mountain National Park, one of the many 
natural “show places” by which Colorado 
draws visitors from the world over 


© Underwood & Underwood. Courtesy of the Cunard 
Steamship Co. 

This summer—for the first time since 
1914—-your vacation plans may turn to 
Europe, and count on finding all the pre- 
war pleasures of transatlantic travel. 
Steamer lists are crowded at every sail- 
ing; the photograph above shows part of 


the crowd on the New York pier seing 


the “Aquitania” off 
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From the Forbidden Country 


Often before, missionaries returning 
from far-off countries have brought 
back costumes, weapons and imple- 
ments which have thrown light on the 
customs and culture of the people who 
had made them. And now again a mis- 
sionary—the Rev. H. B. Marx, for six- 
teen years attached to a Moravian 
mission on the Indian side of the 
Tibetan border—brings such a collec- 
tion—large and rich in variety and in- 
terest. Thru funds provided by Mr. 
J. P. Morgan, the collection has been 
secured for the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City, 
and has already been placed on exhibi- 
tion and examined by many visitors. 

There are over 230 pieces in the new 
Tibetan collection, and they cover 
probably every phase of the life of 
Tibet. There are native costumes—the 
men’s consisted of a_ small hat 
trimmed with artificial flowers, long 
woolen gown, shawl and belt, coarse 
woolen trousers and shoes with heavily 
felted soles. The women’s civil dress is 
much the same, but includes great 
brass pins and silver filigree orna- 
ments set with turquoises and coral. 

Colors are recognized as symbolical 
In some parts of Tibet there are 
three, in other parts five colors recog- 
nized symbols; yellow for the 
earth, blue for the water, red for light 
and warmth, green for the wind, and 
white for the clouds, or heaven. 

The five colors are used in the elab- 
orate costumes of the “Devil Dancers,” 
and in the masks used in the cere- 
monies for driving away demons. Of 
these, “Todgam,” the five-skull mask, 
is especially celebrated and sacred. 
The five skulls surmounting the mask 
are supposed to be the skulls of slain 


as 


enemies, trophies of the Devil Dancer, 
who represents a warrior of the old 
Tibetan mythology. Regalia made of hu- 
man bones, carved elaborately; “potted 
lamas,” made of clay and crushed 
lama bones; lamaistic rosaries of shell; 
amulets and charms against bad 
dreams and fears in the dark, sick- 
ness, and the snow-leopard and wolf; 
prayer-wheels and sheaves of prayer- 
leaves; Buddhist idols; dice for use in 
divination; sacred temple banners; 
these are among the religious objects 
collected by Mr. Marx. Supplemented 
by what we know of Tibetan religious 
practices they invoke a striking pic- 
ture of the sacred temples, the pil- 
grimages and sacrifices, the self-in- 
flicted mortifications, and the great re- 


ligious communities in which the 
lamas, living thousands strong as in a 
vast, barbaric monastery, carry on 


their weird traditions and ceremonies. 

Of weapons there are in the collec- 
tion daggers and sabres, ancient bows 
and arrows, and poisoned implements 
of war and the hunt. And there is a 
heavy Tibetan gun, with its attached 
rest on which the Tibetan always sup- 
ports it when firing. The spark 
for shooting off the gun is struck from 
the tinder-box. Here also belongs the 
imitation skull, trimmed with artificial 
teeth and long hair, in which the war- 
rior catches the blood of his slain en- 
emy, which he drinks to gain new vigor 
for the fight. 

In his calmer moments the Tibetan’s 
savage breast is charmed by the 
strains of his primitive guitar and 
three-stringed banjo, the double flute of 
reed or bamboo, and the oboe which is 
particularly the instrument of the beg- 
gar. 





And for his enjoyment he has fash- 
ioned pipes for smoking tobacco (both 
dry and cooled thru water) and 
opium. 


American Museum of Natural History 
The last word in fashions in Tibet is this 
demon-chasing costume with five symbolic 
colors: Yellow for the earth, blue for the 
water, red for light and warmth, green for 
the wind, and white for the clouds 


Cocoons and the 


Weather-Man 


The well-known Swiss scientist, M. 
A. Pictet, has made an extended series 
of experiments showing the effect of 
the weather upon the opening of the 
cocoons of moths and butterflies. The 
data discovered and published by him 
are most interesting and obviously of 
great significance in agriculture, since 
hundreds of thousands 





A dagger representing a 
thunderbolt and a colorful 
tea service are only a few 
of the collection of barbar- 
ous and beautiful articles 
from Tibet on exhibition at 
the American Museum of 
Natural History 


American Museum of Natural History 



























of the farmer’s worst 
enemies spend a _ por- 
tion of their lives in 
the cocoon phase. It 
was found that in most 
varieties of insects the 
emergence of the pupa 
from the cocoon cédin- 
cides with the fall of 
the barometer, and that 
a relative increase of 
the internal pressure 
within the cocoon is a 
necessary factor in the 
escape of the insect 
from its prison. When 
there is an increase of 
the atmospheric pres- 
sure during the entire 
time of this dormant 
stage of the pupa, or 
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Crane Equipment 
for Country Clubs 


HE country club, with its carefully 

developed system of bathrooms, 
showers and extra lavatories, its up-to- 
the-minute kitchen plumbing fixtures, 
its special provisions for drinking water, 
its extensive heating, refrigerating and 
vacuum cleaning installations, offers 
the architect and building committee 








Crane shower bath equipment is sup- 


plied in types and sizes to suit the pre- an exceptional opportunity to profit by 


cise requirements of every installation. 


Crane Service. 


All of the equipment mentioned 
can be supplied by Crane Co. on a 
basis of uniform quality, reliability and 
appropriateness. The task of selection 
is simplified, harmony is obtained— 
complete and lasting satisfaction is 
assured, 


Crane “‘Vitroware’”’ 
Drinking Fountain 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 arti- 
cles, including valves, pipe fittings and steam 
specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast 
steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pres- 
sures and all purposes, and are distributors of 
pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 
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even during the latter half of this period 
alone, the duration of the dormant 
stage may be extended from 10 to 
20 per cent. Furthermore, when the 
emergence of the insect is too long re- 
tarded, the pupa perishes in the cocoon. 
A fall of a single millimeter of the 
mercury in the barometer tube was 
found to be enough to cause the open- 
ing of the sufficiently mature cocoons, 
while, on the other hand, an increase 
in the atmospheric pressure postponed 
the coming forth of such insects for as 
much as two, three, or even four days 
until the barometer fell once more. 


Robin Hood’s Forest 


If you don’t expect California red- 
woods, or an African jungle, or even 
just ordinary New England “woods,” 
Sherwood Forest, where—if you can 
remember back to your childhood— 
Robin Hood and his friends held forth, 
is one of the most delightful forests on 
earth. It covers, vaguely, about thirty 
square miles of the county of Notting- 
hamshire. Actually, as a part of that 
larger region known as “the Dukeries,” 
the forest has mostly been smoothed 
and combed, gardened and parked and 
landscaped into a succession of beauti- 
ful estates. Fine things have been done 
with trees, such as only the English can 
do. Most obviously a feat is a drive 
several miles long with a double row of 
perfectly matched lime trees on either 
side; so that before you and behind you 
the drive curves away between smooth, 
full interminable banks of unbroken 
green. On another estate there is a 
most beautiful triple avenue, like the 
nave and aisles of a church, of giant 
aged beeches. For once, you find reality 
in that traditional likening of a wood 
to a cathedral, as you look thru gloom- 
ing arched distances where the sun 
filters as richly thru the loose flung 
levels of the beech foliage as thru old 
glowing windows. But all this is not 
Robin Hood’s forest. 

You come on it at last, the few acres 
that are left of the original oak wood 
—a quiet, open, sun-and-shadow glade, 

» 
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The Major Oak, whose hollow trunk, ac 
cording to tradition, can shelter “six-and 
twenty soldiery” 


with sun-dappled paths winding be- 
tween grassy reaches where stand the 
oaks, hoary, gnarled, fantastic shapes 
of trees, like oaks in story books. 

It is certainly the place where Robin 
Hood—in green doublet, with a feather 
in his cap—wandered with his bow 
and silver horn. It is no surprize— 
only part of the picture—if you are 
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International 


A rather frightful, tho apparently usual moment, in the Grand National steeplechase 
at Aintree, England. Five horses have gone down at the first jump. One horse is 
literally standing on his head while his jockey picks himself up in another part of 
the landscape. There were only eight horses in the finish out of thirty-five who started 


lucky enough to see a hunt thru the 
wood—red coats, crying hounds, eager 
horses and all. 

In the middle of the grove, in a wide 
clearing, stands the Major Oak, the 
oldest, wisest, most revered of all. You 
feel that you have made a pilgrimage 
when you come upon it, propped and 
mended and tied together in its proud 
decay, with an ancient, feeble, one- 
eyed man keeping sleepy watch in the 
curve of one of the huge spreading 
roots, waking to take his sixpence and 
invite you to step inside the hollow of 
the tree where “once stood six-and- 
twenty soldiery at a time.” 

You will like, afterward, to think of 
those two old things taking care of 
each other in that quiet old place. 


Demi-quavers 


The first lunacy laws in England were 
made in the reign of Edward III. 
KKK 


School children of Bulgaria are required 
to work ten days a year on public improve- 
ments. 

*ex 

If all the savings bank deposits of the 
world were equally divided, each person 
would have $13.58. 

*** 

The outside layer of our skin contains 
no blood-vessels, altho there are fine nerves 
where it is thicker. 

KK 

With the going good, an Eskimo dog 
will draw an average of 300 pounds weight 
for thirty-five miles in one day. 

2K ok 

A bill has been introduced into the Turk- 
Nationalist Parliament requiring all 
men of twenty-five or over to marry. 

tk KK 

The Hungarian Government has put 
poisonous coloring matter in the paper 
money to prevent rats from chewing the 
bills. 

eX 

Of 303 American Rhodes scholars gradu- 
ating from 1904 to 1914, 114 took up teach- 
ing as their profession; 72 law; 38 busi- 
ness; 23 religious or social service work ; 
15 Government work. 

ee 

In Zion City, Illinois, two censors armed 
with woolen shawls have been appointed 
to throw them over the shoulders of any 


woman who enters the Zion Tabernacle 
wearing a low-necked dress. 
EK 


A colored waiter was arrested in Chi- 
eago for stealing two mince pies and was 
sentenced by the court to eat both at one 
sitting. 

*e% 

Several mountains on the California 
coast have been discovered slowly moving 
northward, like glaciers, at the rate of 
several feet a year. The enormous earth 
strains thus set up are one cause of the 
earthquakes. 

eK 

When Ellis Lewis Garrison, Imperial 
Potentate of the ancient Arabic order of 
the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, escorted 
by the Divan of Affi Temple of Tacoma, 
Washington, arrived in Shanghai, two hun- 
dred novices will be initiated into the 
Mystic Shrine. 

eee 

The prison population in all the penal 
institutions in New York State, according 
to a recent statement by the Prison Com- 
mission, for the year ending June 30, 1920, 
the first year of prohibition, was 59,033, 
a decrease of 26,142 as compared with the 
preceding year. 


The Army of Disabled 


The International Labor Bureau at 
Geneva has prepared statistics show- 
ing the number of men disabled during 
the Great War. France leads the list 
with 1,500,000 soldiers crippled or 
otherwise permanently injured; Ger- 
many runs a close second with 1,400,- 
000. Allowing for the smaller popula- 
tion of France, this means that French 
industry must support a heavier bur- 
den of the incapacitated than German. 
Great Britain contributes 1,170,000 to 
the army of the disabled; Italy, 570,- 
000; the United States, 200,000; 
Czechoslovakia, 175,000; Yugoslavia, 
164,000; Poland, 150,000; Canada, 88,- 
000; Rumania, 84,000; Belgium, 40,000. 
Except for Germany and parts of old 
Austria-Hungary which are now Al- 
lied States, the statistics of former 
enemy countries are lacking. Russian 
disability statistics are also wanting. 
But even without these the army of 
the disabled reaches the impressive and 
terrible total of more than 5,500,000. 
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Nothing to Lose but Chains 
(Continued from page 581) 


of a new law which sets the time for 
retirement at sixty-eight years. Then 
—he will go to Hawaii. 

He loved the Fatherland, but that 
love has been killed, and he will die in 
exile. As jhe escorted me to the street, 
past the golden Buddha and the Bulls 
of Bashan, I tried to console him by 
saying that tho everything perishes, 
the spirit survives. That seemed to be 
no comfort; but I brought a smile to 
his face when I promised him a sack 
of American flour, and I trust that his 
Easter morning was a little more 
glorious to him because he could have 
white rolls with his coffee. 

In Berlin North-east, in the workers’ 
quarter, one sees the grey faces of 
men and women, the opaque pallor of 
little children, shirtless backs and 
shoeless feet. There the terror of the 
past years tells its full story; there, 
hope, if it lifts itself at all, above the 
hope of a full stomach, rests upon the 
proletarian revolution. 

I heard one man speak in a crowded 
hall. He hobbled to the platform on 
one leg, and as his passion kindled in 
speaking, the stub of his right arm 
moved like the bobbed tail of an angry 
dog; his soldier’s coat was patched 
and repatched and looked like a map 
of the war zone. 

“This they have made of me!” he 
cried. “The war lords, the profiteers! 
They have saved their limbs and 
grown fat and rich, and ride in auto- 
mobiles, and we are beggars! Our 
children have to be fed by the 
Quakers! 

“Don’t be caught in the net made by 
their old flags! They are no better 
than the French and the English; they 
are of the same class and we are their 
victims! 

“Down with capitalism! If we work- 
ers have our way there will be no war 
lord in the Schloss. Some other mas- 
ter of our own electing will rule!” 

“Workers of the world, unite! You 
have nothing to lose but your chains!” 

In spite of misery, crime and rebel- 
lion, I found some pleasing and hope- 
ful pictures in the drear grey of Berlin. 
Germans, codperating with American 
and English Quakers in saving the 
children, are being mellowed by the 
contact with these gentle folk, and are 
learning that there is another force 
than that of brute force. They feel 
the power of conquering love, and they 
are wondering whether this is the long 
denied revelation of the coming Christ. 

“Tell us,” writes Wilhelm Schaefer, 
one of Germany’s great poets, in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, “whether this is 
He, or whether we must wait for an- 
other;” and longingly he stretches out 
his hand to these Christians, who want 
nothing in return for their labors, not 
even converts to their sect; only an 
increase in good will. 

Here and there one sees young men, 
students, who go about in simple garb, 
a soft Schiller collar exposing their 
throats, hatless, and many sandal- 
footed, living on simple fare and 
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Dainty Fabrics 
for the Summer Frock 


GAY as a flutter of butterflies and light as a 
zephyr, these dainty fabrics instantly suggest 
a wardrobe of sheer delight. 

ENGLISH PRINTS and TROPICAL PRINTS 
FRENCH and ENGLISH Dress SATEENS 
PRINTED FRENCH ORGANDIES 
IRisH Diities 
Swiss Drop-StitcH VoiLes 
St. Gat Dotted Swisses 
IMporTED Dress GINGHAMS 


Samples and Prices on Application 


James McCutcheon’ & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 





























PETERS LINE-DRYING CASTING REEL 
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pe winding, Ball- bearing, Anti-back-lash=100% efficient. 
A line-dryer and casting reel in a unitary structure. The 
art of casting mastered in two hours with this reel. Price, 
postage prepaid to any address, $6.00. Circular on request. 
THE PETERS BAIT COMPANY, Knox, Indiana 





























PHOTO OIL COLORS—for Photographs 


Enable even the inexperienced to easily color photographs and obtain 
beautiful effects, that are permanent, imparting the appearance of an 
oil painting. All difficulties of water, pastel and aniline colors elim- 
inated. Corrections or errors in coloring easily made without injury to 
print. 
Outfits of 11 colors with medium $1.50 
Write for information 


OLDEST COLOR MAKERS IN AMERICA 
Established 1754 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO EANSAS CITY . NEW ORLEANS 
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THE JUST PUBLISHED 
PROFITEERS 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Author of “The Great Impersonation” 


O LIVING AUTHOR tells a story in more lively fashion 
than does E. Phillips Oppenheim. How young Win- 
gate, American wizard of finance, fought the profiteers who 
were trying to corner the world’s wheat supply—this is his 
newest story, and the theme is of interest to every person in 
America. 
There is romance. love, adventure, excitement—it is Oppen 
heim at his best! You remember that he wrote THE GREAT 
IMPERSONATION and that you liked it. You'll enjoy this 


new book just as much. 
$2.00 wherever books are sold 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston 
TTL LLL Leelee nen! 
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SPRINGFIELD MAUSER RIFLE = Beck on German Mauser Army 


rifle with many illustrations and 
interesting facts of this famous 
gun. Every veteran shouldhave 
one. Price mailed, $1.00. 


With German rifle action and U.S. stock and barrel, 25 acres army goods. Large 
ysing the US. Army cartridge, cal. 3. Mode! Dt; catalog--t0 pages nue 4820 
2000 yard sight, . Refini q ice 50. . . 
cartridges only $3.50 per 100. mailed 50c. Established 1865. 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, N. Y. ST | 

















Making a Flower Garden 
Countryside Handbook 
We have had many inquiries from our readers for a little handbook which 
would tell them the common things to do about the countryside homes. “Mak- 
ing a Flower Garden” is worth many times the price of 25 cents. Postpaid to 
any address. 
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smiling at poverty, refusing to harbor 
hate. They call themselves “Frei 
Deutschland,” and hope to help edu- 
cate the youth of Germany in a new 
and natural way, casting off the re- 
straint of decadent culture, and ac- 
cepting the restraint of nature and 
good will. “Frei Deutschland” is no 
menace, and as a hope it embraces only 
a fraction of Germany’s youth; but it 
is a hope. Everything which calls for 
a reéducation of the German people is 
a hope; for their past led to the pres- 
ent catastrophe and the continuation 
of its spirit will prove another world 
menace. 


EN route to Berlin I stopped in 

Essen, which is the birthplace of 
the “Big Bertha” and all “her sisters 
and her cousins and her aunts.” Father 
Iron and Mother Coal, the parents, 
were born, “brought up” and married 
here, Meister Krupp being the priest 
who performed the ceremony. Of course 
other things were born here too—pans 
and kettles, ingots and steel girders, 
and a very fine system of housing and 
caring for working people. 

Hospitals, recreation halls, and homes 
for convalescents interested me when 
I came to see them some ten years 
ago; not the guns and the pots and 
kettles. 

Then, Essen was black and heavy 
from sulphur fumes, and lighted up 
by the flare of open hearths and the 
flow of molten metal. Endless walls 
shut in the huge works, and thru the 
great gates, well guarded, tens of 
thousands of men passed to and from 
their work. 

I was welcomed then to see the good 
works—but not the evil. A guide was 
given me to show what the Krupps 
were doing for their employee. I saw 
happy, care-free old men and women, 
in picturesque cottages, awaiting their 
release. I saw men recovering from 
bruises or burns, reclining in easy 
chairs or playing games. 

There were workingmen’s homes, in- 
spected and controlled, bronze monu- 
ments to labor, and one to the “dear 
departed” younger Krupp, whose end 
was veiled in mystery. I walked and 
talked, wearying my guide, who would 
have preferred sitting in some inn, 
drinking a glass of Krupp beer (the 
beer was also benevolently controlled). 

All this I wrote about, and it was 
printed, and I was well paid for it. 
“The Kaiser in Berlin,” “The Ship 
Canal in Kiel,” “Krupp’s Works in 
Essen.” “Lieb Vaterland Magst Ruhig 
Sein.” : 

Now, Essen is raw and cold, the 
hotel is unheated, the streets are dimly 
lighted, the flames flare but feebly; 
guns and cannon are being broken into 
junk, and locomotives are being turned 
out by the Krupps at the rate of one 
and a half a day. That is, when there 
is no strike, or when the Spartacists 
are not threatening to blow up the 
landscape, as they did this very day. 

The walls of the Krupp works and 
the walls everywhere are plastered 
over by placards, red, white and pink; 
one over the other. Now a Com- 
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munistic, then a Socialistic, a Ger- 
man Nationalistic, or over all of them, 
a proclamation by the burgomaster, 
counselling against more than two 
people being together on the streets, 
and prohibiting all public demonstra- 
tions. 

Ten years ago hundreds of soldiers 
or thousands of them, marching down 
the street, would have created no sen- 
sation. A dozen of them now, walking 
as slowly as a funeral procession, com- 
mand everyone’s attention; for their 
guns mean real business; and their 
belts are full of hand grenades. Today 
they killed thirty people, wounded 
twice as many, and are ready to shoot 
again. 

Having an appointment with the 
burgomaster, Dr. Luther, I had to 
pass the. armed guards, who wanted 
to know my business. I did look sus- 
picious; for my hip pocket was bulg- 
ing, not from a revolver or a hand 
grenade, but from my pocketbook, full 
of paper marks, now worth less than 
two cents each. I passed sections of 
barbed wire, more armed guards, and 
after some minutes waiting and more 
inspection I was admitted. Dr. Luther 
was glad to see me. With trembling 
voice he told me what the coming of 
the Quakers had meant to him and to 
Essen. “We know now that there are 
still human hearts that are human. 

“Others have come,” he said, “French, 
English and American, to gloat over 
Germany’s misery; but the Quakers 
said: ‘We came to feed your children.’ 

“They didn’t laugh or weep or wring 
their hands; and three days after their 
coming they were cooking rice and 
beans, and cocoa, ladling them out to 
the little ones.” , 

He knew that the Quakers were 
merely the tools, “Werkzeuge”; that 
the food was given by American and 
German-American people. “But it is 
the way they came and the way they 
are working which deserves our ad- 
miration and thanks. 

“Yes, it is no pleasure to be the 
burgomaster of Essen or of any Ger- 
man city, with bombs and dynamite in 
the hands of the workingmen, and the 
dark shadow of the occupation com- 
ing nearer and nearer. The French are 
only a few miles away—tomorrow 
they may be here—their eyes are upon 
the Ruhr.” We talked over the politi- 
cal situation and he said that he sees 
no light ahead. 

The Kaiserhof Hotel was new to me. 
It is a gorgeous hostelry with an al- 
most American lobby. A group of 
American relief workers sat at the 
dinner-table with two German guests 
—a poet and the city physician, the 
latter speaking no English. Edward 
Moon, the head of the Quaker Mis- 
sion, speaks a fantastic German. He 
is indignant (humorously so) over the 
way he learned his college German. 

“Mein teacher taught me Wilhelm 
Tell und die Lorelei, und ich habe 
now to know about Umsteigen and 
Rochen Beans, and I learned about 
comben mein golden hair,” he said, 
dramatically sweeping his hand over 
the top of his head, which is as free 
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from hair as his heart is from guile. 
His wife is a jewel, a Quaker jewel, 
and we all got on famously with the 
poet and the city physician. Everyone 
knows that the Germans are thoro and 
much given to statistics; but the physi- 
cian admits that these Americans have 
made statistics intelligible, and above 
all else have centered Germany’s at- 
tention upon the children. 

The offices of the Quaker Mission in 
the Keramik House are _ typically 
American, with their typewriters, 
tabulating machines, manifolders, and 
a something more cheery, homelike 
and marvelously human. They have 
atmosphere, a new atmosphere, un- 
known in the Bureau of German Bu- 
reaucracy. 

I visited the home of the Moons on 
the Bismarck Strasse. The widow of 
a steel master owns it and lives in it in 
harmonious relationship with these 
Americans, who were quartered there 
by the law, which allows just so many 
rooms to a householder, and com- 
mandeers all surplus. In this home 
thirteen people live where one old 
couple once lived in pompous splendor. 
The house is_ over-furnished, and 
smothered in bric-a-brac, in the 
poorest of poor taste. I have never 
seen such poor taste in America, and 
we have sinned grievously in that 
direction. There are grotesque vases, 
impossible furniture, cabinets stuffed 
full of nicknacks, and portraits of 
the imperial family! For the old lady 
will not be weaned from her loyalty to 
the Hohenzollerns. 

I also visited the home of a radical 
miner whom I met ten years before. 
Then he was a moderate Socialist, and 
he is now the reddest of the red. His 
home is one room and a kitchen, for 
five people. His noon meal was a slice 
of bread with a very thin coating of 
lard over it, a plate full of potatoes 
and cabbage mixed, and a weak brew 
of coffee without sugar or milk. Upon 
that he has to subsist, working eight 
hours a day in the bowels of the earth. 
For what? For whom? 

If the home had been dirty and the 
children had been in rags; if they had 
begged for money or bread, it would 
not have been half so pathetic as it 
was, with the rooms sweet smelling, 
the children’s threadbare clothes clean 
and neatly patched, the wife’s face a 
marble pallor, like that of a suffering 
Madonna. The man is a burning torch, 
ready to consume or be consumed. I 
could not stay long, hardly fifteen 
minutes, the room was so tragically 
chilly. Like a tomb in which living be- 
ings had been immured. 

“I may die tomorrow,” the husband 
said. “I shall be glad to die; it is bet- 
ter to die than to live.” 

It does not matter what one’s views 
are upon the question of the repara- 
tions. When they are paid, it will not 
be the Krupps who will feel the bur- 
den, or the steel master’s widow in 
that bourgeois home, who will suffer. 
They will be provided for. It is the 
miners and the melters of metal, who 
are now living at the edge of despair, 
who will be crushed. 
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Do you borrow 
Garden Hose 


or lend it? 


Whichever you do, you will en- 
joy Mr. Butler’s inimitable gar- 
den hose story, “Millingham’s 
Cat-Fooler,” which we have ob- ; 
tained permission to reprint for 
the entertainment of our friends, 
32 pages, bound in boards and 
illustrated with amusing pic- 
tures. Sent free to promote your 
garden hose education. This 
book contains no advertising, 
direct or inferential. With it 
we enclose a pamphlet: 


“The Truth About 


Garden Hose” 


which tells you how to know a good 
hose when you see it, how to get the 
kind of hose best suited to your needs, 
and how to care for it to make it wear 
as long as possible. A book of valuable 
information for every gardener, florist, 
garage owner, or other user of hose. 
Incidentally, it tells you about our three 
standard brands of garden hose 


BULL DOG 


MILO 
GOOD LUCK 


and explains why these particular 
brands have become within 5 years the 
most widely talked of hose on the mar- 
ket, and why one of them will exactly 
fit your garden hose needs. Send for 
these books today. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY 


158 Portland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Largest makers of Garden Hose in the world 


and manufacturers of the famous GOOD LUCK 
Fruit Jar Rubbers 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 








The Independent invites inquiries f 
for pleasure, health or business; the 


routes to reach them, and the cost; 
and foreign. 


everywhere. 
pendent, New York. 


This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because 
of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Inde- 


rom its readers pertaining to Travel 
best hotels, large and small; the best 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic 

















Granliden Hotel 


Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Catering to a Discriminating Clientele 


NE of the handsomest hotels in 
the country; accommodates three 
hundred guests. 


Goop Gortr Course 


(professional in 
charge). Fine Tennis Courts. BaAtH- 
ING (professional in charge). BoatiINnc. 
AQUAPLANING. FisH1nGc. SADDLE Horses 


(riding master in charge). DaNcING 


Eacu EveNING. 




















Cottages to Rent by 
Season 


——_——— 
—— 


J. THOMAS RUSSELL, Proprietor 


(Also Hotel Russell, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.) 








For booklet and reservations until June 
20th, address: 
J. THOMAS RUSSELL, Manager 
Hotel Weylin, 54th St. and Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















>») PROFILE HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES 
White Mountains, New Hampshire 
Famous for Over Half a Century 


CUMIN 


pemrngt trrna 








BRETTON Woops 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 








“pie > 





Open Jane 30th—Sept. 25th 
7 Clientele of Highest Standard 


' Golf, Tennis, 
Woodland Paths; 


On “IDEAL TOUR!’ 


Mountain Trails, 
Own Farm and Dairy. 


Fishing, 


Cc. H. GREENLEAF, President 
EVERETT B. RICH, Man’g Director. 
KARL P. ABBOTT, Manager. 
N. ¥. Office: Town & Country, 8 W. 40th St. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2299. E 
sat Hotel—The Vendome, Boston | 


FAMOUS FOR GOLF 
2 Courses—27 Holes 
ALL MOTOR ROADS LEAD TO 
BRETTON WOODS 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT 


Open June 18. Closes October 1, 
Cc. J. DUNPHY, Manager. 


THE MOUNT WASHINGTON 


Open July 7. Closes Mid. October. 
C. J. ROOT, Manager, 
For information, rates, etc., apply 


New York Booking Office, 243 Fifth Ave. 
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SUMMER TOURS TO 


EUROPE 




















Sas mam mm sie 


Interesting Itineraries 
Scholarly Leadership | 





SEE EUROPE 


Five weeks with Prof. Otto Bond, Chicago Ustrereity. | 


Brittany, Paris, the battlefront, motoring in the Chateau 

country, the Pyrenees. ‘‘With the understanding also.”” 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 

65-E Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 








Small Groups | 
| Weekly Sailings 


For details write 


| BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL | 
7a Cape | Street Newton, Mass. | 
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“Straight Down to China” 
(Continued from page 580) 


there is ample room for anyone to 
turn around and walk back. But I 
didn’t know that at the time. In the 
frame of mind that I was not enjoying 
at that moment, it was perfectly nat- 
ural for me to estimate the width of 
that path at two and one-half inches. 
In fact, I distinctly remember that 
some of that hard rock leaned out once 
or twice and deliberately attempted to 
shove me off the path. As I said, my 
idea of the side of a canyon is some- 
thing to be let strictly alone. In this 
helpless condition, with nine persons 
behind and eight in front, and the side 
of that Canyon jabbing at me, I 
couldn’t think of a thing to do but 
place myself in the hands of God and 
that mule and sit tight. 

There are people who like to go up 
on the Woolworth Building and stick 
their fool heads out the window and 
look right straight down. It is a sport 
I never cared for. My stomach is not 
built for that sort of thing. It has a 
way of turning over and over and 
over, and it is not exactly round, I 
judge, because one end of it com- 
mences slapping against my heart and 
the blood rushes to my head and per- 
spiration comes out on my forehead— 
well, to make a long story short, I just 
don’t care for it. 

But there I was on that mule, all 
dressed up in my overalls, and no place 
to go but forward. The descent is at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees 
and at intervals of some twenty to 
fifty yards one. turns, or rather, the 
mule turns and descends again on a 
new tack. Those turns are a _ joy. 
They are so sharp that the mule’s 
head sticks right out over eternity 
and the mule carefully takes about 
ten steps in order to get around 
that turn without falling off. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if the mule ap- 
peared to be entirely conscious of the 
perilous situation and would confide in 
you about his sentiments. But the mule 
goes thru all of its maneuvers so ab- 
sent-mindedly that you wonder if he 
may not be in love or possibly involved 
in some business trouble. In fact, his 
mind does not seem to be on the im- 
mediate present at all. 

I suspect that I was the most fright- 
ened person who ever went down into 
the Grand Canyon, but it gives me 
some pleasure to recall that a young 
man in our party named R. L. Thomas, 
who is assistant public prosecutor at 
Youngstown, Ohio, and who took a: con- 
siderable part in the recent World War, 
tried to smile at me at one of those 
turns. His face had a greenish, ashen 
hue. At first I didn’t realize that he 
was smiling. I thought perhaps he had 
been poisoned. His mule was of a par- 
ticularly eontemplative nature and had 
stopped right on that turn and low- 
ered its head to its feet. There it stood 
and looked down over the precipice. 
Thomas said, “Mr. Guide, I hope no 
fool has been telling this mule that 
he’s a diving mule.” 

We went only a short distance and 
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found the path covered with snow. The 
mules had been over it many times so 
that it was packed hard, but the descent 
was so steep that our mules’ hind feet 
slipped at every step, usually from 
three to eight inches. None of them fell 
down. However, that is a mere inci- 
dent. It felt like the mule was falling 
down each time he took a step. Now, 
I happen to know quite a bit about 
mules. I knew, for instance, that a 
mule is the most sure-footed animal 
that has ever been domesticated. I 
knew that I was far safer on that 
mule than I would have been walking, 
or crawling, because I would never 
have stood up on that path. I would 
have sat down immediately. I know 
that a mule very seldom falls down 
and I observed that those mules had 
special shoes which catch in that beaten 
snow and hold after a short slide. But 
most of the members of that party did 
not know that. I don’t see how they 
ever sustained the strain on their 
nerves. They laughed and joked thru 
the whole trip. My admiration for 
them is unbounded. 

After we passed the snow, we came 
to a point where the path was wet 
with melted snow, and muddy and 
slippery. That was equally frighten- 
ing. And then we came to a place 
where there is not even the slightest 
outward slope below the path. There 
is nothing but a sheer drop right 
straight down to China. At this point, 
we dismounted and led our mules. For- 
tunately, the path there is quite wide. 
Even so, I assumed a crouching posi- 
tion, staying as far as possible from 
that outer edge. 

As one views the Canyon from the 
rim, the layers of white and red rock 
appear to be about ten feet high each, 
but going down the side of the Canyon 
you pass, of course, each layer. And 
while I don’t know how thick each is, 
it seems miles. 

There are some strange psychologi- 
cal reactions in an experience such as 
the descent into that Canyon. When I 
could look out over the edge of the 
path and see little stunted trees four 
to ten feet high, growing from the 
masses of boulders, just below, I was 
not afraid; and yet reason told me 
that if by any chance I should fall off 
that path, those little stunted growths 
would never save me. And the mule 
seemed to be in a conspiracy to give 
all the thrill to be had. The mules like 
the outer edge of the path. They re- 
main away from the inside whenever 
they can. One of the mules chose a 
particularly trying point to stop for 
lunch. In that absent-minded way that 
I complained of in a preceding para- 
graph, this mule had noticed a patch 
of grass above his head and well out 
of reach. He turned sideways on that 
narrow path and reached up for it. 
One of his hind feet was within an 
inch of the edge of the precipice. The 
other hind foot was actually out over 
the precipice and he was feeling for 
a place to put it down. There wasn’t 
any place to put it down short of a 
mile below. And I sat there helpless 
for five seconds that seemed like a 
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If There Were a Super-man 





Te trere WERE ONE SUPER-MAN whose name was known every- 
where in the world and whose signature on pieces of sky-blue 


paper had the miraculous power to make your igs as a traveler 


in foreign lands one unbroken trail of helpful attention and 
personal courtesies; and at the same time was usable anywhere as 


actual money and always safe— 


WOULD YOU GET THOSE particular pieces of sky-blue paper with 
that signature before you traveled anywhere? 


Would you? 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


are pieces of paper of just that value. For thirty years the 
knowledge of their safety, their special and helpful influence to 
travelers in foreign lands, has been growing around the world 
with the growing international influence of the American Express 
Company. With thousands of correspondents and many sepa- 
rate offices in the principal seaports and inland cities of the world 
the American Express Company has gained high reputation for 
service; and its Travelers Cheques have come to be universall 
recognized as compelling letters of introduction—securing all 
sorts of assistance and the most helpful advice. 

WoRrTHLESS UNTIL PERSONALLY counter-signed by the owner, 
these cheques insure themselves against rhe 9 or loss. They are 
convenient, simple and of nominal cost. 


OF ALL TRAVELER’S absolute necessities at home or abroad, American 
Express Company’s Travelers Cheques come first. 


FOR GREAT BRITAIN Sterling Cheques, 5 and 10 £; and Franc 
Cheques 200 and 4oo francs—for France. They are not subject 
toa varying exchange, and are proof against sharp money changers. 
For the United States, Canada and all other countries, the 
Dollar Travelers Cheque. Buy them at Express offices or at your 
own bank. 


For ALL JOURNEYS secure your steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions and itineraries or plan your cruise or tour through the 


American Express Travel Department. 











American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York City 


























SF 
ee River 
by Daylight 


Grant’s ToMB—the ever- 
wonderful Palisades—great awe- 
inspiringmountains—a new point 
of interest at every mile. Most 
delightful inland water trip on 
the American continent—on the 
finest rivercraft in the world, the 


LUXURIOUS DAY LINE STEAMERS 
8) “Washington Irving” “Hendrick Hudson” 
“Robert Fulton” “Albany” 
and “DeWitt Clinton” (Newest Flyer) 


Daily Service between New York and Al- 

bany. Also ideal One-Day Outings. Season 

to October 23. All through rail tickets be- 

tween New York and Albany accepted. 
Send 4 cents for literature. 


Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses Street Pier 
New York 
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month, waiting for the beast to put 
that foot down and fall over. But he 
didn’t. Mules never do. They stand on 
three legs without difficulty for quite 
a long period of time. Then there was 
another mule, equally unmindful of 
the sentiments of his rider, who was 
in a playful mood. This mule trotted 
up behind another and bit him on the 
hind leg, whereupon the injured mule 
kicked him in the face. His rider re- 
marked: “Don’t do that, Miss Mule. 
It isn’t polite, especially not here.” I 
heartily agreed with him. 


| recs by this time hundreds of 
thousands of people must have seen 
‘the Grand Canyon and yet I can 
promise you that when you see it, even 
tho you have purchased a_ prosaic 
ticket for your mule and your lunch, 
you will feel that you are the first per- 
son who has ever seen it. It is eter- 
nally new. There is not a scratch on it. 
When you look down you cannot see 
the trail below and when you look up 
you cannot see the trail above. All the 
way up and down there is only one in- 
dication that anyone has ever been 
over that Canyon before. It is the ten 
or twenty paces of trail that you can 
see ahead or behind. I can remember 
only one pleasant thought I had going 


tea | down that Canyon. I pictured the pre- 











VACATION i 
Thru AMERICA by 
MOTOR—BOAT—TRAIN 
CONTINENTAL TOURS 
Write for Booklet A3 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
Spreckles Bldg. 506 FIFTH AVE. Little Bldg. 
NEW YORK Boston ‘I 


Travel By Steamer al 


For business or plesomse travel on the luxurious, 
clean, cool, comfortable D, & C, steamers. 


DAILY BETWEEN 




















Detroit and Buffalo _ Detroit and Cleveland 
(Eastern Time) (Eastern Time) 
in. B Detroit 6:30 p. m. Ly. each city Lad Fm 
Buffalo 8:30 a, m. Arr. eachcity :15a.m. 


Lv. niet 00 p. m. Dazlisht os trips Bos 


Arr. Detroit 9:00 a. m. uly and 
FARE— $6.00 one way, FARE— $3.60 one way, 
$11.50 round trip. $6.50 round trip. 


Berths. $1.80 up; staterooms $4.20 up; parlor. §7.20 up. 
War tax extra 
Rail tickets accepted, either way, between Detroit and 
Buffalo; Detroit and Cleveland. Automobiles trans- 
ported (gas must be removed). “Wireless aboard. 
For reservations address R. G. Stoddard, 
General Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mich: 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 
A. A. Schantz, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
J. T. pectgition, 











dicament of the first man who ever saw 
that Canyon, coming back and trying 
to tell someone about it. He must have 
been set down as the champion liar of 
that decade. I’d like to know what he 
said. I’ll bet he said “Damn.” 

It requires more than two hours to 
make the descent into the Canyon and 
there is not a dull moment. The path 
is steep all the way. The thrill is un- 
ceasing. I remember how amused I was 
on the way down at the sight of the big 
leather bags containing the lunch boxes 
flopping against the sides of the 
guides’ animals. In the first place, I 
didn’t have much confidence in getting 
down alive. In the next place I knew 
that if I ever did get down, I was 
going to remain there the rest of my 
life, so one lunch would only prolong 
the agony. And another fact bearing 
on those lunches was that I knew I 
would not be able to eat. Even if I had 
been able to chew a little bit: I couldn’t 
swallow. 

But when we finally got down, I fell 
on that lunch with a wild yell and 
clawed thru to the last olive. Then we 
went over to the edge of Turtle Back 
plateau and looked down again, a dis- 
tance just as far as we had come. We 
were down about 3600 feet and it is 
another 3600 feet to the river. You can 
see the river from the edge of Turtle 
Back plateau. It is a sight just as 
thrilling as the view from the top down 
to Turtle Back, but not so beautiful. 

I enjoyed the trip up much more 
than the trip down; in fact, I may 
have impressed the reader by this time 
with the idea that I did not enjoy the 
trip down at all. But an experience of 
this sort is of great value. When you 
have gone down into the Grand Can- 
yon you will never be frightened 
again. Very few persons are fright- 
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ened stiff for two solid hours. I am 
vaccinated now against ever being 
frightened. I could hang from the top 
of the Woolworth Building and whistle 
a tune. I could dangle my feet out the 
fortieth story window. I know that, 
because when I finally did get to the 
top of the Canyon I sat down on the 
cement wall around the edge and tore 
an envelope to pieces and watched the 
paper flutter down. 

Strangely enough, several of the 
members of our party became hysteri- 
cal on the way up. There was one 
woman who squealed all the way and 
another who laughed hysterically for 
an hour. 

One of the mules got a stone wedged 
in his shoe on the return and the guide 
knelt beside him and lifted that foot 
while he hammered at the stone. Just 
at this point there is a sheer drop of 
about thirty feet to the trail below— 
the trail we had just come over. At 
the edge of our trail where the guide 
was kneeling, there was some loose 
gravel and dirt. It gave way and the 
guide began to slip over the edge. My 
poor, overworked stomach did one more 
revolution and I managed to swallow 
my heart before it jumped clear out of 
my mouth. The man on the mule in 
question hastily dismounted. The guide 
smiled broadly, caught hold. of the 
mule’s slender legs with both hands 
and pulled himself up. It was all in 
the day’s work for him. He is welcome 
to his job. As for the mule, he never 
even waked up. 

When we finally arrived at the top 
several members of the party informed 
me that my bravery had been quite an 
inspiration to them, that the fact that 
I never winced or showed any fear 
helped them a great deal. 

I’m no modest violet and I know it. 
Just between me and myself I am very 
fond of me and I think right well of 
me. I like praise. I can sop up just 
about as much of it as the next man. 
But I said, “Stop, hold, wait a minute. 
This is going too far. I’ll never see you 
again, probably, but I have got to live 
with myself the rest of my life, and 
I can’t do so in peace feeling that I 
have perpetrated any such hoax as 
that. I was not brave. Terror had 
locked my jaws and I did not ery be- 
cause I was speechless. If the expres- 
sion on my face didn’t change, it was 
because I was petrified. The reason I 
didn’t fall off that mule was that I 
had placed my feet in the stirrups in 
the corral and I was never subsequently 
able to move my legs:” 

I rode that mule all night. I .rode 
him up the face of cliffs and I rode 
him over slender girders on Brooklyn 
bridge, and I fell down elevator shafts 
with him and he and I went over the 
edge of precipices and we hung on by 
one finger—yes, as I dreamed it, he 
had a finger, too. And we slipped inch 
by inch all the way down that Canyon 
and finally drowned in the river below, 
and we followed trails out to strange 
places where the trail ended and we 
could neither go forward nor turn 
around and we stayed there until we 
starved to death. 
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I know well enough now how timid 
men manage to march forward into 
battle. They are so scared they haven’t 
will power enough left to do anything 
but obey the word of command. I know 
now how panics start. If just one per- 
son of our party had insisted on going 
pack, about 99 9/10 per cent of us 
would have followed. 

But the thrill is worth it all. Don’t 
miss it! Just think of being able to be 
scared green for two hours and yet not 
actually be in any danger. Think of 
vaccinating yourself for the rest of 
your life against being afraid. Think 
of overcoming, once for all, that in- 
ability to look straight down from a 
high point. But out of the wealth of 
my experience I want to furnish you a 
magic phrase, and urge you to say it 
over and over to yourself all the way 
down and all the way up: “This mule 
thinks just as much of his hide as I 
do of mine.” Just keep that in mind. 

Now you may be one of those per- 
sons who can get a tremendous thrill 
out of a starlight night. If you are, you 
don’t need any advice from me. You 
can have a good time in New Jersey. 
But if you are hard-boiled like I am 
and if you have been disappointed 
many times, then I recommend the 
Grand Canyon. It is sure fire. In fact, 
it is such sure fire that it reminds me 
of a story told of two Texas negroes. 
One of them had been bragging about 
all the places he had seen and the 
other said: 

“Have you ever had delirium tre- 
mens?” 

“No.” 

“Then you ain’t never seen nothing 
and you ain’t never been nowhere.” 

New York 


Did Mr. Edison Flunk You? 
Try This One 


The annual Information Test given 
by the Friends’. School in Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, to its students, which 
we herewith pass on to Independent 
readers as in former years, this year 
coincides in timely fashion with Mr. 
Edison’s much talked-of information 
tests. They are in general the same 
sort of test, tho the Quaker one is de- 
signed to bring out a less special and 
limited type of mind and training. The 
average student results from this 
year’s test, compared with results 
from past years since 1911, show that 
this test is rather more difficult than 
those of the past two years. This fact 
is for your encouragement; for a 
standard to measure by is the fact 
that the highest record in the Friends’ 
School was made by a girl of the 
Senior class in High School, with a 
score of 86. 

The answers follow on another page; 
don’t have an unseasonable curiosity 
about them, if you really want to have 
any fun with the questions. 


I 


Name: 
1. The founder of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 
2. The Governor of Pennsylvania. 
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their vacation money a// in cash. 


steamship offices accept them. 


“Guaranty Service to Travelers.” 
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GUARANTY TRUST CoMPANY OF New York 


NEW YORK LONDON 
CaPITAL AND SuRPLUS $50,000,000 


WISE VACATIONISTS in the Great 
Outdoors—on short trips or all- 
summer tours—hesitate to carry 


GuaARANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS 
serve as the equivalent of currency 
everywhere. Unlike currency, how- 
ever, they are replaceable if lost. 
Their convenient amounts($10,$20, 
$50, $100) are just what is needed 
for everyday expenses. Banks cash 
them. Shops, hotels, railroad and 


On sale at banks. Ask your bank, 
or write us, for descriptive booklet, 


PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 
RESOURCES OVER $800,000,000 
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“Beauty Is Only Skin Deep” 


OOOO OOOO 


A GOLD BRICK always looks good. It has to. Its promising 

appearance is its sole virtue. Looks alone will not sell 
goods today. Merchandise with a name—the name of its maker— 
has the call. For only the maker of worthy goods can long afford 
to advertise. At the High Court of Public Opinion any other 
sort is soon condemned. 


Wise manufacturers seek the good publications to tell the story 
of their wares. The publishers seek the reputable advertising for 
the readers’ guidance. The well-informed buyer seeks news of 
good merchandise through the columns of the best publications. 


This proves the value of advertising.” Neither advertiser nor 
publisher can prosper without your patronage. Therefore, it is 
to their advantage to cater to you. They do it, too. 


And it is distinctly to your advantage to be guided by the 
message they lay before you—the advertisements. 


Read them regularly! 
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HE utmost in resort hotels absolutely 
unrivaled, on the North Jersey Coast, 
for comfort, equipment, guest facilities and 


Jersey Coast. A la Carte service. Daily 
concerts. Jazz band for dancing. Guests 


course. 


8 West 40th Street 


W. H. Westwood, New York Representative 
Sherman Dennis, Manager 



























I HOTEL 


Hotel of Service, Comfort, Quality, Courtesy and Personal Supervision 


Guests extended privileges to new 18 hole golf course 
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ROOMS AND BATH 
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HAROLD W. SEXTON, Manager 
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ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK ~- AMERICAN PLAN - ALWAYS OPEN 


eu) 
"| — -HADDON HAIL 





LL the old charm 
of these two 
famous hotels now 
combined and added 
to. Hospitable. Home 
like. Finest cuisine 
Every modern com- 
fort and service. 


— LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


ATLANTIC CITY. N.J 
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3. The Chairman of the American Relief Ad- 
a for feeding European chil- 
ren. 

4. The city in which the League of Nations 
meets. 

5. The Bengali poet who visited Germantown 
last autumn. 

6. The holder of the world’s championship 
for tennis. 

7. The President of France. 

8. The President of the German Republic. 

9. The President of Mexico. 

0. Three Presidents of the United States 

who died in office. 

11. The Republicans elected to the Presidency 
since Roosevelt. 

12, my. Democratic Presidents since the Civil 


ar. 

18. The President of Harvard University. 

14 The English novelist whose history of the 
world has just been published. 


II 


What personality is suggested by: 


15. Tuskegee. 

16. Hull House. 
17. Old Chester. 
18. Tarsus. 

19. Marion, Ohio. 
20. St. Helena. 


III 


In what cities are these parks? 


21. Golden Gate Park. 
22. Central Park. 

23. Bois de Boulogne. 
24. Fairmount Park. 
25. Hyde Park. 

26. Rock Creek Park. 


IV 


Give both name of author and title 
of book: 

27. In this story a fence is painted, two are 
lost in a cave, and the villain dies in 
the cave. 

28. In this book we read of Topsy, who “just 

growed.” 

29. A romance of bandits, heather, wrestling, 
and Exmoor. 

30. A contemporary play in which the butler 
takes the lead when the “characters” are 
wrecked on an island. 

31. A play in which the heroine enters court 
in disguise and acts as judge. 

32. A tale by a former Rhodes Scholar, tell- 
ing of distributing books from a trav- 
eling van. 

33. A study in dual personality, by R. L. S. 

34. The step-father believes in “firmness,” and 
“Barkis is willin’.” 

35. A novel of the Revolution by a surgeon; 
the hero, a young Quaker, rides to join 
Washington. 

36. A contemporary play by an English poet; 
the hero is shot in a theater. 

37. The hero was a Spaniard who tilted at 
windmills. 

38. A long poem in which the wily hero es- 
capes a one-eyed giant and continues 
his voyage. 

V 


In what way distinguished? 


39. John Woolman. 

40. Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 
41. Calvin Coolidge. 

42. Opal Whiteley. 

43. Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
44, Joyce Kilmer. 

45. Theodore N. Vail. 

46. Grace George. 

47. Paul Hymans. 

48. Alice Robertson. 


VI 


Copy on your paper each expression 
from Group A and pair with it that 
expression from Group B which most 
nearly explains it, or is most closely 
associated in meaning: 


A 

49. Pandora’s box. 
50. Crossing the Rubicon. 
51. Cornelia’s jewels. 
52. Davy Jones’ locker. 
53. Pelee’s hair. 
54. Panning out. 
55. Walking the plank. 
56. Running the gauntlet. 
57. Around Robin Hood’s barn. 

B 
The bottom of the sea. 
Pounded by Indians. 
The home stretch. 
Full of troubles. 
An indirect route. 
Golden success. 
A bandit’s garage. 
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What the public wants 
Ad- Blown out of a volcano, 
hil- Piratical atrocity. 
They are my sons. 
ions The die is cast. 
OW! VII 
ship ‘ad What commercial product or com- 
modity are these phrases used to ad-| 
” vertize? ' 
58. There’s a reason. innes a 
ates 59. Eventually, a not now? 
60. A cube makes a cup. é 7 ‘ 
ney : $1. Fs wey Pa y aagenanngy | 2 " y pA p pg eo 
—_ . 2. ave you a little fairy in your home a ‘ t and healthy f 
Sivil UR service tortravelers es oe . . * followed by cook, restful 
ts—wher jousani 
dates back for over 80 : of beautiful lakes. amid 
the ; : 63. In what countries are the following mone- piney woods and primeval forest offer 
years. It is today a com- tary units used: lire, rupee, ruble, yen? you and your family javigersting see- 
: ; q i 3 t i ic, 
pletely organized, dependable 0 GS ee IB There's wonderful fishing, canoeing, 
‘: re Pa 4 . * n; cam and m rin, or 
system of a large number of & te Se Se Se, ae and the bops, and country Veottages, 
ome e inns, san aches, Da’ 
offices distributed all over the °|| | 66. What is the Volstead act? ' and boating for mother and the kid- 
67. What city has just risen to fourth in pop- dies. Here you can rest and romp, eat 
world. ulation in this country? ‘ and sleep to the limit of pe abilities 
e - a “ ve —returning home full of ‘‘pep,’’ en- 
ae 38. What is a a ome ‘, Wet sone ergy and splendid health. 
‘ tages wou e expect rom it? me. 
Pre-eminent in “ae feld ef 69. hee event is commemorated on the new] | a | ay A A 
. ; fifty-cent piece? / i ites at all large towns. Write for 
travel, it offers to ri Av} ea 70. What is the motto on the coat of arms of aeroplane-view map folder of Minne- 
Families and small select the United States? } ; sota and start planning your trip now. 
~ s rt 71. Name and locate the highest mountain in A Ask your local ticket agent about re- 
Parties every known facility the United States. “E . duced summer tourist fares to Minne- 
for either individual or es- Gok, Pare Lenten, Vienne | Ten Thousand 
corted travel. including trans- 73. Whose statue stands on Chestnut Street Lakes of Minnesota 
: ’ 3 near the Post Office? — ; ; Association 
portation, hotel acconimoda- 74. Locate the nearest copies of the Elgin | Hp Operating under the direction of the 
. . . . P arbies : - nnesota n an ie r ons 
tions, sight-seeing, and private |] |75. What do we celebrate on the first Sunday Board, 
P : : after the first full moon after March 140 EAST SIXTH STREET 
: guides, when desired. 21st? ' St. Paul, Minnesota 
title : : s 76. What national event occurs on the first 
Current programs deal with Tuesday after the first Monday in No-| § Minnesota ts a land of unusual 
° : vember, but not every year? ¥ q agricultural, commercial and 
are travel in EUROPE — AROUND 77. What is done by our Government through- industrial ean. Rang had 
s in THE WORLD— CALIFORNIA=> out the countey gomy year that ends in| ———— 
ten or a multiple of ten? : 
‘just NATIONAL PARKS—AL ASKA— || 78. What was the subject of the Bible reading 
BERMUDA, etc. — in school assembly this morning? 
ling 
: IX 
t e 
ra THOS. COOK & S SON Explain each: who or what? 
New York coms, 79. Ben Hur 82. Ben Bolt 
court Boston San Francisco 80. Ben Lomond 83. Big Ben 
Philadelphia Los Angeles . 81. Ben Jonson 84. Ben Adhem 
tell- - Montreal Toronto . 
trav Vancouver, B. C. pee xX 
s. : Read the following list and from it 
and select one word to answer each ques- 
eon tion below: 
Join gargoyle, tonsure, scalpel, psaltery, 
Doet sabot, retort, samovar, scarab, emu, 
d at sedan, satyr, trireme, shamrock, hy- 
draulic ram, semaphore. 
85. Which is a beetle? 
86. Which is a closed chair? 
87. Which is a ship? 
88. Which is a shoe? 
89. Which is a pump? 
90. Which is a plant? 
91. Which is a surgeon’s knife? 
92. Which is a chemical instrument? 
93. Which is a shaved part of the head? 
94, hear is an apparatus to boil water? 
95. ich is an Australian bird? Sinema 
Deli htful 1 Recreat ] 
| : XI ISLES OF SHOALS Summer. ee amano 
I : H : , ‘ “at sea and yet on shore.” Congregationalists, 
unmore ote 96. bate hg ny ay ~g - a Aug. 6-27. Write for full information and cir- 
: queer: >», “Amos, Veborah,! culars to Rev. John Reid, Sec., 20 Chestnut St., 
Gideon, Jeremiah, Josiah? Beslode tf 
Lake Dunmore, Vermont 97. Which are used to measure distance,| |“ ~ Seen 
pow ol =. and which depth GIRLS’ CAMP 
eight not, ohm, quart, watt, ton, 
sion Situated on the most beautiful Lake in + hand, fathom, volt, league, : 
; T > ei i gill? A Salt Water C 
that Rutland R. accessible by automobile on | [98 No side of either is a side of the other,| CAMP BAYSIDE forcing ‘cs’ Grost 
most Green Mountain Tour to Canada. = fp gh smaller touches | posting, <ivimming, hiking, athletics, handicrafts, moter trips, 
sely Draw two squares which tenstier Ghee cruises. nd for booklet. ETHEL B. MAYALL, Princeton, N. J. 
Electric lights, steam heat, rooms connect- trate this. 
ing with or without baths—unusually dry, 99. Pair each word of group A with that in 
cool climate, no hay fever, malaria or mos- group B most natural to associate with Ch f Add 
quitoes. it: 
A: Thackeray, Plato, Hellespont, Dives, ange 0 ress 
Lake affords motor boating, rowing, canoe- Hannibal, Moses. é : 
ing, swimming in crystal water. Bass, B: Carthage, Lazarus, Pendennis, If you are going away for the 
trout fishing unequalled. Book with many 100. Our Am, a Se h summer, you will want THE INDE- 
pictures “pee. Ownership—Man- ln cam - A = aie ae py PENDENT to follow you. Let us 
ne. inter connections:— ish thing never said nor ever did a wise know your new address, if possi- 
a ; one. ble, three weeks ahead. Be sure to 
Qui-Si-Sana (Here is Health) aan the order of the above give us your old address also. 
Green Cove Snei Florida words to form the quotation, which is 
eae a stanza of four lines with alternating THE INDEPENDENT 
ROSCOE A. MARVEL rhyme, the last rhyme slightly defec- 311 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
tive. 
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IE , : ie Kd 
2 home. It is more than a mere stopping place. It is New ie 
| York epitomized. Kg 
Ee Situated in the very heart of the metropolis, the Hotel Astor is 
ej the logical scene of New York’s most impressive functions. Here 
E Big Business meets for consultation. Here are held receptions | 
leg for distinguished foreign visitors and ambassadors. The Hotel 
‘Astor is chosen for great National festivities. ie 
is Whether you need a single room or an elaborate suite, you will 

(5) obtain at the Hotel Astor the utmost in comfort. 


to the cool Orangerie and the 


cuisine and service are superb. 








SRY Ae 








Your Hotel in New York | 


HEN you come to New York, make the Hotel Astor your 


ls Roof Garden 


From the magnificent Roof Garden with its 
its unique open air dancing during dinner and throughout the evening, 
numerous 
rooms and restaurants you will find a spot to fit 


: HOTEL ASTOR 


y Frederick A. Muschenheim 


Broadway, 44th and 45th Streets 


i TAMA An ANIAMAn Amann mamma mam mmm} 


~ 





“Belvedere Restaurant” and 


lounges, promenades, writing 


your every mood. The 





New York 











~ EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. 
interesting routes. Great success 1920, 


TEMPLE TOUR 65 E, Franklin Street 


Most 


Boston, Mass 


NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
HOME-LIKE, modern hotel with charm- 


ing rustic environment, high in the Con- 
necticut River Valley. Pleasant rooms, su- 
perior cuisine, select company. Good motor- 
ing. Fine golf. Other sports. The place to 
come for rest and enjoyment, Rates reason- 
able. For folder, address 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager. 
a E. EVERETT MARTIN, Asst. Mer. 























ADAMS HOUSE 


European Plan! 
Washington and Mason Streets, Boston 


The Home of the Landlord’s Dinner. Ask the 
Epicure 


GEO. R. & F. G. HALL,=Proprietors} 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
OPENS JUNE 18. GOLF, SADDLE RIDING 
Desirable Cottages with hotel service. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 
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Answers 


William Penn 

William C. Sproul 

Herbert C. Hoover 

Geneva 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore 

Tilden 

Millerand 

Ebert 

Obregon 

W. H. Harrison, Taylor, Lincoln, Garfield, 
McKinley; (any three count a point; 
two count one-half) 

Taft; Harding. 

Cleveland; Wilson 

A. L. Lowell 

H. G. Wells 

Booker T. Washington 

Jane Addams 

Margaret Deland; Dr. Lavender 

St. Paul (Saul of Tarsus) 

Warren G.. Harding 

Napoleon 

San Francisco 

New York 


Paris 

Philadelphia 

London 

Washington, D. C. 

Clemens (Twain); Tom Sawyer 

Stowe; Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

Blackmore; Lorna Doone 

Barrie; Admirable Crichton 

Shakespere; Merchant of Venice 

Morley; Parnassus on Wheels 

Stevenson; Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 

Dickens; David Copperfield 

Mitchell; Hugh Wynne 

Drinkwater; Abraham Lincoln 

Cervantes; Don Quixote 

Homer; Odyssey 

Author of “Journal,” well known friend; 
agitator anti-slavery, etc. (“‘author” will 
ey suffice, but “notable Friend” should 
io) 

Publisher; connected with Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, ete. 

Vice-President-elect of U. S. 

Writer 

Writer 

Poet; soldier 

Late head of Bell Telephone Co. 

Actress 

President of League of Nations 

Woman Congressman from Oklahoma 

Full of Trouble 

The die is cast 

They are my sons 

The bottom of the sea 

Blown out of a volcano 

Golden success 

Piratical atrocitv 

Pounded by Indians 

An indirect route 

Grape Nuts or Postum 

Flour (Washburn and Crosby) 

Soup (Steero) 


Piano 

Soap 

Lire, Italy; Ruble, Russia; Rupee, India; 
Yon, Japan 

49; XL  ] 

39 


Act prohibiting manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquor 

Detroit 

An agreement between nations to cease or 
limit expenditure on Navy. Decrease in 
taxation; war less likely 

Pilgrims landed 1620 

E Pluribus Unum (In God We Trust does 
not count) 

Mt. Whitney (Mt. McKinley 

New York 70-75, London 0, 
Vienna 16-17 (if near, 

— Franklin 


is in Alaska) 
Paris 2 to 3, 
give credit) 


G. F , third floor hall 
Reng ’ Sunday; resurrection of Jesus 
Christ (either answer correct) 


Election day 
Census is taken 


Novel (Wallace) or play based on novel 

Mountain (Scotland) 

Poet or Dramatist 

Mentioned in old popular song . 

Alarm clock; or bell in House of Parlia- 
ment 

Character in poem by Leigh Hun? 

Scarab 

Sedan 

Trireme 

Sabot 

Hydraulic ram 

Shamrock 


Amos and Jeremiah, prophets; Deborah 
and Gideon, judges; Ahab and Josiah, 
kings (three to five count half) 


Distance; knot, furlong, league (fathom) ; 
Electricity, volt, ohm, watt; Height 
(depth) ; hand, fathom 


921 


field, 
int ; 





hould 
Eve- 
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-arlia- 


eborah 
Josiah, 


hom) ; 
Height 
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Why dont YOU 
become an 
ountant? 


ndid tions hundreds are remaining unfilled 
coed eke seaatateetad are Ea 


ve home mail and our unique 
it to in aoa 
fea’ e you ier 


other branch you 
Valuable ‘information FREE 
Onr interesting book tells all details—explains our distinc- 
tive sa rene “y — nN - Enow, Jost address 
ernational Accountants Soc nc. 
ont Sse 2626 S. Michigan Ave.” “Chicago, ll, 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents fee 288- “page 1 on a x- = 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and y ad 

cured myself after stammeri a's } A 
4167 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. til. *3e o qu tt 


Wational College 
o& Chiropractic 


(RESIDENTIAL) 
25 Ashland Blvd. Chicago 
Unsurpassed facilities for a com- 


plete Scientific Chiropractic edu- 
catjen. Disti: ‘inguished Fac ity. Modern 





logue on 
eauens 












al 
clinic. oiymnasiom dormitory 
and students” a hic: 
portunity forself help unlimited. ter 
-year term. 14th Yeni 





qa 


BUREAU OF PERSONNEL "ADMINISTRATION 


Founded to further human relations in industry. Educa- 





tional Division—One Year Cooperative Course, Eight 
Weeks’ Intensive Course, Evening Courses. Labor An- 
alysis Division, Placement Division. Teachers’ Summer 


Course. 7 West 47th St., New York City. 


ySEXUAL 
ao KNOWLEDGE 


| ILLUSTRAT 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, Fi. D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
\ - Every young woes ps - a 
— What every young husband an 
$ 1 00 Every young wife should know 
ia What every parent should know 
th binding—320 pages —many peel 
Table of tents & 
658 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 





Postpa 
Mailed in plain 
wrapper 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 

















We assist in preparing 
4 material for special ar- 
ticles, papers, speeches, 


debates. Expert, peel service. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 


Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 


BRONZE TABLETS 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Found 
(Dept. 24) 556 W. 27th St., New Tork City 








"Ss 







Removes een pe Hair Falling 
estores 


Color 
Beauty to Gray and F, aded Hair 
$1.00 at druggists. 
4 Hiscox ba Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 


BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS VISION 








Tt’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight. Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your money 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
i -Opto. 
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99. Thackeray and Pendennis; Plato and Soc- 
rates; Leander and Hellespont; Dives 
and Lazarus; Hannibal and Carthage ; 
Moses and Aaron ¥ 

100. Here lies our sovereign lord the king 
Whose word no man relies on; 

Who never said a foolish thing, 
Nor ever did a wise one. 
(If nearly right, give one-half) 


Pebbles 


One swallow may 
but a grasshopper 
—Widow. 


not make a summer, 
makes several springs. 


"99 


“I’m tired of always being the goat! 
“Then, why don’t you stop butting in?’ 
—Orange Peel. 


“What do you think of a man who con- 
stantly deceives his wife?” 

“Think of him? I think he’s a wonder.” 
—London Opinion. 


Hay—He was surely a far-sighted man. 

Dees—How so? 

Hay—He had a fire extinguisher put in 
his coffin.—NStanford Chaparral. 


He—There’s one 
much this winter. 

She (tenderly )}—What’s that, dear? 

He—Breakfast. I've six eight o’clocks.— 
Widow. 





thing I'll miss very 


“You know, darling, you need never be 
frightened in the dark. There are always 
ongels around your bed guarding you with 
their wings.” 

“Oh, mummy! I hope one won't settle 
on me.”—London Opinion. 


A Warship went hard on a strand 
And experts all over the land, 
Said: “She’s there now to stay,” 
But she floated away 
On a wave of the admiral’s hand. 
—Princeton Tiger. 
“T must say those biscuits are fine,” ex- 
claimed the young husband. 
“How could you say those 
biscuits?’ inquired his mother, 
were alone. 
“TI didn’t say they were fine, 
merely said I 
Transcript. 


were fine 
when they 


mother, I 
must say  so.”—Boston 


He went into a shop to buy a comb. 
He was a man careful of other people's 
grammar, and believed himself to be care- 
ful of his own. 

“Do you want a narrow 
asked the assistant. 

“No,” answered the 
ian, “I want a comb for 
tortoiseshell teeth.” 


man’s comb?” 


eareful grammar- 
a stout man with 
—Exchange. 


Three little girls received each a silver 


spoon as a gift, and they were bragging 
about them. 


“Mine,” said one of them, “says ‘From 
wa eas Pg: 
Papa’ on it. 

“That's nothing,” said the second. “Mine 


,9 


says ‘From Your Loving Papa. 

“Mine,” said the third, with a superior 
air, “says ‘Hotel Washington.’ ”’—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


“Come upstairs, and let me wash your 
hands,” said mother, when she arrived with 
her little daughter for tea at granny’s. 

“I don’t want to go up,” wailed Winnie, 
aged four. 

“Let her wash them down in the kitchen,” 
called grandmamma. “She can do it just 
as well.” 

“No,” her mother said firmly. 
her to come up with me!” 

Winnie went upstairs as slowly as pos- 
sible. 

“Oh,” said she, turning a wrathful tear- 
ful face to her mother, “Why don’t you 
obey your mother?’—New York Globe. 
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| Can a Corporation } 
Be Compelled to | 
Declare Dividends? 


# Suppose you owned some 7% non- 
| cumulative preferred stock ina | 
| | Prosperous corporation which had not 
declared dividends in five years. 

} Suppose at the end of that time, the 
| directors declared a 7% dividend on h 
| the preferred, a 25% dividend on the jj 
} common stock. Would the preferred |} 
} stockholders have any recourse? Could jj 
| they demand the unpaid dividends of i 
} the five preceding years, before the i 
| holders of common stock cut the | 
} melon? Hundreds of questions like | 
this, which concern every person 
H holding stock in a corporation, are |} 
} answered in a simple, straightfor- | 
} ward, authoritative way, in 








4 
| Corporate Organization | 
| and Management i 
| 


By Thomas Conyngton of the 
New York Bar 


} Thestandard guide in all matters of organizing, jk 

financing, and managing corporations. Mr. |} 
i Conyngton starts at the very beginning, | 

analyzing the corporate form, showing its ad- hy 
| vantages and disadvantages. He describes in | 
| detail the full procedure of incorporating, the 
[| kinds of stock, and their issue. He explains 
| the charter, by-laws, and meetings, 








A Guide for Business Men 


‘ 

i" 

J 

- 

* 

# 

H 
The duties of the officers, declaration of divi- 
dends, handling fing ances, promotions, consoli- 
dations, reorganizations, and dissolutions are H 
clearly explained. Many pages of legally ac- i 
curate corporation forms, which you can use as | 
i 

| 





guides, are contained. The analytical index 
enables zen to secure instantly the answer to 
the problem confronting you. 


You May Examine the Work 


If you are interested in any corporation, or 
P *t to be, this manual will be of constant 
assistance to you, 





It contains 778 pages and 
210 forms. Published 1917 (Sixth printin 

1920). You may examine it at your — ly 
store, or, we will gladly send _youthe work for | 
inspect ion; the form below is for your con- 
venience. i 


The Ronald Press | 
Company 


At Bookstores \,,\)3;))13 wummunmmor by Mail 


The Ronald Press Company, 
20 Vesey St., New York 











Send me for examination Conyngton’s Corpor- 
ate Organization and Management. Within five 
days of receipt, I will either remit $6 in pay- 
ment or return the book. 


Business Connection... ......0.000.ecceeee 


For catalog of publications, check here. [] 








MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK 
issue; any field, carefully read and con- 
sidered. Published in A-1 style. if accepted. 
Copy MUST be forwarded COMPLETE 
.to warrant examination. RoxpurcH Pus. 
Co., INc., Boston, Mass. Established 1898, 


























DIVIDENDS 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 17, 1921. 
DIVIDEND 102. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 24% per cent. on 
the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany will be paid on June 30, 1921, to the stock- 
holders of record as they appear at the close of 
business on June 4, 1921. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 

JOS, T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty-Year Five Per Cent. Collateral 
Trust Gold Bonds 
Due December 1, 1946. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on June 1, 1921, at the office or agency of 
the company in New York or in Boston, will be 
paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 223te Xorth Shore of Long Island, 


less than 55 miles from New York 
10 rooms, 2 baths, 2 large halls, 2 stories and at- 
tic, steam heat, driven well, large piazza (100 ft.), 
170 ft. waterfront, 700 ft. deep, garage. Less 
than a mile to the station. Beautiful view of 
the Sound. 


J. B. ROGERS, Owner 














Stony Brook, N. Y. 





Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
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TO INDEPENDENT 
SUBSCRIBERS 


What do YOU do With this 
Copy After Reading it? 


Is it (1) discarded and forgotten, 
(2) preserved for future reference, or 
(3) passed along to a friend who is not 
a reader of The Independent? 











With the first plan you get the copies for 
which you have paid and no more. This in it- 
self is an excellent investment, for the knowl- 
edge of current affairs that you get is well 
worth the subscription price and more, 


But with the second plan you get the same 
copies and information and in addition at the 
end of the year you have a valuable week by 
week history of the year. Each six months 
our publication is carefully indexed. A card 
to us will bring a copy of the index to you 
free. This will enable you to refer instantly 
to any article that appeared. The file will be 
of far more value to you than any other kind 
of a history of the year. 


With the third plan you get your copies and 
the information just the same and the oppor- 
tunity to continue your subscription indefi- 
nitely without cost to you. Simply place a few 
copies of The Independent in the hands of 
friends who you know will be interested. After 
reading a few issues if they want to become 
regular readers merely request them to send 
this notice and your name and address with 
their subscription. (For subscription rates see 
the foot of first page.) For each subscription 
that we receive through your co-operation your 
subscription will be extended two months. It 
is necessary to get but six of your friends in- 
terested in The Independent each year to have 
your subscription continued indefinitely with- 
out costing you a cent. : 


Is this not worth your careful consideration ? 




















THE INDEPENDENT 


How to Study 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 

1. A Driftwood Fire. 

1. Name three different characteristics of the 


sea that the poem emphasizes. — 
2. Where was the speaker on the night when 


the driftwood fire was built? Read the 
lines of the poem that explain the situa- 
tion. 

3. Prove that the poem develops toward 
climax. 


4. In what form is the poem written? What 
are the characteristics of that form? Tell 
something concerning the history of the 
form. 

5. Tell what values the following expressions 
add to the poem: “The hidden magic,” 
“The tyranny of storm,” “The far calm 
of placid blue,” “Vast sea-monsters.” 

Il. The Vacation Mind. 

1. Find the sentence that conveys the writer’s 
principal thought. What preparation did 
the writer make before he presented his 
principal thought? 

2. Explain how the writer uses specific ex- 
amples as a means of gaining emphasis. 
What qualities would have been lost if the 
writer had omitted the specific examples? 

8. What characteristics of this essay are re- 

markably worthy of imitation? 

» Madame Curie and Her 

Radium. 

1. Divide the article into its five or six prin- 

cipal parts. Write a sub-title for every 

part. 

Explain the last sentence of the article. 

Give a character sketch of Madame Curie. 

Summarize what the article says about the 

peculiar characteristics of radium. 


. The Landing of the Pilgrims—1920. 
Write a composition in which you em- 
phasize the various contrasts presented on 
the printed page. 

2. Prepare a similar set of pictures, or write 
a composition of contrast, on any histori- 
cal scene that you have visited. 

V. Straight Down to China 

1. How many paragraphs form the introduc- 
tion to the article? What is the writer’s 
purpose in the introduction? 

2. By what means does the writer emphasize 
the depth of the Grand Canyon? 

3. Summarize what is said concerning the 

Grand Canyon. 

What are the two principal characteristics 

of the writer’s style? 

+ Nothing to Lose but Chains. 

Point out contrasts between Berlin as it 

was, and Berlin as it is. 

2. Summarize the different types of public 

opinion now prevalent in Germany. 

3. What does the writer indicate concerning 
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the future of Germany? 

What advantage does the article gain by 
its frequent use of quotation? 

In what respects is the article like a letter 
from Germany? In what respects is it un- 
like a letter? 

Vil. The Passing of Two Great Americans. 

1. The article has two distinct subjects. Ex- 
plain how unity has been preserved. 

2. What do the lives of Secretary Lane and 
Chief Justice White show concerning the 
character of men in the Federal service? 

3. Consult an encyclopedia, and prepare a 
special report on one of the following sub- 
jects: Chief Justices of the United States; 
Important Decisions of the Supreme Court; 
The President’s Cabinet; Famous Cabinet 
Officers. 

4. What is an apothegm? Explain. the 
apothegm ascribed to Socrates. Tell the 
story of the life of Socrates. 

Vill. The Story of the Week. 

1. Define the following words that appear in 

news articles: retrenchment, drastic, com- 

pensated, implications, irreconcilables, or- 
thodoxy, coalition, conservation. 

Give a talk. in which you summarize the 

most important recent events of world- 

wide interest. 

3. Write an editorial article in which you 
point out recent events that suggest prom- 
ise of a happy future, either for the United 
States or for the world in general. 

4. Explain in what respects Ambassador Har- 
vey’s London address differs from Presi- 
dent Harding’s recent address in New 
York. Which speech more fully represents 
the spirit of the United States? 

5. What celebrated American authors have 
held positions in the foreign service of the 
United States? 


to 





6. Write a series of propositions suitable for 
debate, drawn from the news of the week. 
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History, Civics and 


Economics 
By PRESTON SLOSSON, Ph. D., 
Former Assistant in History at 


Columbia University 


1. Germany—Nothing to Lose but Chains. 
British to Police Silesia. 


1. Berlin is the political center of Prussia. 
How Prussia seem to have taken de- 
feat according to Dr. Steiner’s article? 
Would you expect the spirit of Prussia to 
be different from that of southern Ger- 
many? What was the part played by the 
Kingdom of Prussia in German history? 

2. Essen is the center of the German iron 
and steel industry. How has it been af- 
fected by the war according to Dr. Stein- 
er? Can you find it on the map? How near 
is it to the part of Germany occupied by the 
Allied armies? Why have the French in- 
sisted on occupying Essen and the neigh- 
boring towns in case Germany should fail 
to make good on reparations? Why has 
Essen not yet been occupied? : 

3. What evidences of revolutionary sentiment 
do you find in Germany? Comment on and 
explain the statement: “The red flag 
makes a lurid background to the insistent 
black and white of the Prussian.” 

4. What is the present situation in Upper 
Silesia? Write four brief summaries from 
the following points of view: (a) An Eng- 
lish diplomat; (b) A French journalist; (c) 
A German Silesian; (d) A Polish Silesian. 


ll. American Foreign Policy — Hughes, 


Harding or prey The Harvey Doc- 
trine. Some New Diplomats. 

1. What two important positions are now 
held by Mr. Harvey? 

2. Name four appointments in the diplomatic 
service made during the present Adminis- 
tration. 

3. What is Mr. Harvey’s view on the League 
of Nations? 

4. State the argument of Mr. Holt’s editorial. 
Why may Secretary Hughes be presumed 
to have a different point of view from that 
of Mr. Harvey? 

5. What does Mr. Harvey mean by saying 
that we will not have anything to do with 
“any commission or committee’ appointed 
by the League? What subordinate agencies 
of the League have you heard of and what 
have they been doing? (Hint—look up Ar- 
ticles 8, 9, 14, 22, 23, 24 and 25 of the 
League of Nations Covenant). 

. Egypt—Riots in Egypt. 

Egyptian history has been important to 
the world for some eight thousand years. 
Everyone should be able to answer such 
questions as: (a) What were the pyra- 
mids? (b) What is papyrus? (c) What 
is the origin of our alphabet? (d) Why is 
Alexandria so named? (e) Who was Cleo- 
patra? (f) What part did Napoleon play 
in Egyptian history? (g) How did the 
British get control of Egypt? (h) Who 
dug the Suez Canal? (i) What part did 
Generals Gordon and Kitchener play in 
Egyptian history? (j) Of what religion 
are the majority of modern Egyptians? 

2. Compare the nationalist movement in 
Egypt and India. What is the present legal 
position of both countries in the British 
Empire? In which are the people more ad- 
vanced? What is the religious issue in each 
case? What races or national groups are 
involved? What are the strategic and eco- 
nomic interests of the British Empire in 
each case? How long has Great Britain 
held possession in each case? Do you think 
that either case resembles that of the 
Philippines? Do you think that either case 
resembles that of Ireland; or is nation- 
alism in Europe different from nationalism 
in tropical and Oriental countries? 


- The American Civil Service—Harding 
for Economy. Of Interest to the Post- 
man. The Passing of Two Great Ameri- 
cans. 

1. What is the budget system? On what 

grounds does President Harding favor it? 

2. Why, in President Harding’s opinion, is it 
more difficult to secure efficiency in pub- 
lic than in private business?“ How far is 
this an argument against Socialism? 

3. What is the “spoils system’? What is 
meant by “civil service reform”? 

4. What change has been made in the method 
of appointing postmen? 

5. What was the late Secretary Lane’s criti- 
cism of the Federal administration? How 
far do you think it justified? 

6. How is a chief justice chosen and for what 

term of office? Are the judges in your state 

selected in the same way or not? Do you 
think judges should be appointed or elected? 








